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FORECASTING MARKETS FOR 
U.S. GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIES 


By William S. Lofquist 


By 1980 U.S. manufacturers of graphic arts supplies 
should record combined sales of approximately $16 billion. 
Growth of this market—representing sales of paper, ink, 
printing plates, film, materials, printing presses, and 
machinery and equipment—outpaced GNP during the 
decade of the 1970’s and no slackening of this pace is 
foreseen for the immediate future. 


Methodology 


Assessment of the market for U.S. graphic arts supplies is 
aided by statistics compiled by the Bureau of the Census in 
its quinquennial Census of Manufactures. Extensive 
product data for calendar year 1977 have recently been 
released in selected preliminary reports of the /977 Census 
of Manufactures. These reports generally form the basis for 
the projected 1980 forecasts. Departmental specialists 
responsible for the various 1980 projections are: 

Donald W. Butts—paper 

Charles R. Cook—printing plates 

Thomas J. Jackson—materials, printing pregses, 

machinery and equipment 

David G. Rosse—ink 

Although this report on U.S. graphic arts supplies 
markets attempts to be as comprehensive as possible, certain 
factors necessarily restrict the scope of this study. Among 
these factors are: 

1. Graphic arts film. No attempt has been made to track 
annual sales of this product. The Bureau of the Census last 
reported shipments of graphic arts film in 1963; data for 
subsequent years has been suppressed to avoid disclosing 
individual company operations. Analysts in the private 
sector estimate 1980 sales of this product will be the range of 
$300-400 million. 

2. Exports. The statistics shown in the accompanying 
tables are U.S. manufacturers’ net sales, with no distinction 
drawn between domestic vs. international sales of these 
products. Since U.S. consumption patterns vary from 
product to product, no attempt is made in this report to 
pinpoint U.S. demand for specific products. Size of the U.S. 
market for graphic art supplies is so large, however, that few 
of the product categories shown would register export sales 
in excess of 10 to 20 percent of total U.S. production. 

3. Imports. The tabular data, as stated above, reflect U.S. 
manufacturers’ net sales. The sale of graphic arts supplies 
imported to the United States is generally excluded from these 
statistics unless such supplies have been processed through 
U.S. manufacturing operations. With few exceptions, such 
as paper and printing machinery, imported graphic arts 


supplies rarely account for more than 5 to 10 percent of total 
U.S. consumption for a given product category. 

4. Value of Shipments. Data appearing in the tables 
represent current dollar, origin-derived values: net sales, less 
returns and allowances, by U.S. manufacturers of graphic 
arts products. The dollar values represent manufacturers’ 
shipments through all distribution channels—wholesale, 
retail and direct to customer—and draw no value 
distinctions between individual channels. 

5. Captive, In-Plant Operations. Graphic arts supplies 
produced for internal consumption, and not for sale to other 
establishments, represent values not collected by the Bureau 
of the Census. The extent of such production is estimated to 
be low, generally accounting for less than 10 percent for 
most graphic arts supplies. A significant exception may be 
gravure plates and cylinders, where the development and 
processing of these products may, in some instances, be 
done at the same plant where these gravure products are 
utilized. 


Market Share 


For purposes of analysis, the $15.6 billion U.S. graphic 
arts supplies market is divided into six primary components: 
paper, plates, ink, materials, printing presses, and 
machinery and equipment. Chart | and table | display the 
market shares held by each of these components. 

The printing and publishing industry spends over two- 
thirds of every supply dollar on just one product: paper. As 
noted in chart |, purchases of paper by the graphic arts 
industry in 1980 are estimated to reach $10.6 billion or 68 
percent of the $15.6 billion U.S. graphic arts supplies 
market. In the period 1963-80, the market share held by 
printing paper has been in the range of 68-71 percent (see 
table 1). 

Printing plates are the second largest component of U.S. 
graphic arts supplies, accounting for approximately 10 
percent of the market. Share of the market held by printing 
plates grew rapidly from 6.3 percent in 1963 ($263 million) 
to an estimated 10.1 percent in 1980 ($1.58 billion). Most of 
this growth follows from the rapid development and 
acceptance of the lithographic printing process. 

Printing ink has traditionally represented about 9 percent 
of total sales of graphic arts supplies. Estimated 1980 
shipments of $1.4 billion place its market share at 8.8 
percent, slightly below its record 1972 share of 9.3 percent. 

Graphic arts materials, printing presses, machinery and 
equipment each represents a component market of 4 to 5 
percent. Manufacturers’ net sales in 1980 is estimated to 


(3) 





range from $555 million (machinery and equipment) to $823 
million (materials). 


Graphic Arts Supplies Outpace GNP 


Although sales of U.S. graphic arts supplies lagged 
behind the U.S. gross national product (GNP) during the 
1960s, the growing U.S. printing and publishing industry 
accelerated the need for graphic arts supplies in the decade 
of the 1970's. 

The following table compares growth of U.S. graphic arts 
supplies to growth of GNP, for selected time frames. The 
growth rates reflect values as expressed in current dollars. 


Annual growth rates: 
Graphic arts GNP 
supplies 
14.1% 10.2% 
1972-77 14.9% 10.2% 
1967-77 10.1% 9.1% 
1963-72 6.3% 7.8% 


'Estimated by BIE 


Period 


1972-80! 


Shipments of U.S. graphic arts supplies reached just 
under 15 percent a year in the period 1972-77, considerably 
ahead of GNP’s growth of just over 10 percent annually in 
the same period. Although high rates of inflation are 
expected through 1980, dollar volume growth of graphic 
arts supplies is expected to drop from the 14.9 percent pace 
of 1972-77 to 14.1 percent in the period 1972-80. 


Projections Through 1980 


The value of shipments of U.S. graphic arts supplies, 
covering the years between 1963 and 1980, appear in table 2. 
Values are expessed in current dollars, and annual growth 
rates are shown for two periods: 1963-72, and 1972-80. 

The impact of inflation, combined with surging growth of 
U.S. graphic arts supplies in the 1970's, has resulted in a 
significant division in growth rates between the above- 
mentioned periods. Sales of graphic arts supplies should 
average 14.1 percent per year in the period 1972-80, more 
than twice as great the growth rate as the 6.3 percent average 
gains shown for the period 1963-72. 

The largest growth rates have generally been associated 
with those graphic arts supplies tied to the lithographic 
printing process. Net sales of lithographic plates and 
platemaking services should increase approximately 25 
percent per year in the period 1972-80, representing the 
highest growth rates among all U.S. graphic arts supplies. 
Lithography’s impact can also be noted in the categories for 
printing presses and printing inks. Sales of lithographic 
presses are estimated to average 14.7 percent per year in 
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1972-80, versus a growth rate of 8.8 percent per year for non- 
lithographic presses. Shipments of lithographic ink should 
reach $400 million by 1980, registering a rate of growth of 
12.9 percent per year between 1972 and 1980. While this rate 
of growth is below the 13.3 percent recorded for all printing 
inks, the Bureau of the Census values on printing ink do not 
record lithographic inks made by large printers for their own 
consumption. 

Both the graure and flexographic printing processes 
have grown considerably over the past decade. As shown in 
table 2, sales of gravure and flexographic printing inks are 
estimated to register annual average growth rates of 18 
percent between 1972 and 1980. Gravure plates and 
cylinders show a lower growth rate—just under | 1 percent 
per year for this period—but receipts may be understated, 
since the Bureau of the Census does not record sales of 
graphic arts products produced and consumed within the 
same establishment. 

Technological change in the operation of setting type has 
resulted in substantial sales of typesetting equipment. 
Photo-composed, computer-assisted, and cold type 
composition equipment are dominating the printing 
industry. It is estimated that by 1980 less than $10 million of 
the $410 million typesetting equipment total will be spent on 
hot metal equipment. Typesettings extraordinary sales 
growth of 18.7 percent per year in the period 1972-80 results 
mostly from shipments of non-hot metal machines. 


Datailed Statistics on 
Graphic Arts Supplies 


Cooperative efforts among selected government agencies 
and representatives of private industry have resulted in the 
refinement of product categories covering U.S. graphic arts 
supplies. Detailed statistics, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census in its Census of Manufactures, appear in table 3 for 
approximately 100 graphic supply products. Data are 
shown for selected years between 1963 and 1977, and the 
annual rates of change (in percent) are noted for the period 
1967-77. 

Demand for U.S. graphic arts supplies totaled over $10.8 
billion in 1977, increasing at the average annual rate of 10.1 
percent from 1967's receipts of $4.2 billion. GNP for the 
same 10 year period averaged 9.1 percent. 

The general rates of growth for paper, printing plates and 
printing ink all exceeded this 10.1 percent average, while 
shipments of materials, printing presses, and machinery and 
equipment fell below this mark. 

Demand for uncoated free sheet (book paper) grew 
considerably, particularly paper for publication and 
printing. Price increases and gains in newspaper circulation 
and advertising voluime pushed newsprint receipts to nearly 
$1 billion by the close of 1977. 

The rise of lithography and the relative decline of 
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letterpress are statistically noted in shipments of printing 
plates. Sales of letterpress plates, including electrotypes and 
stereotypes, dropped to $48 million in 1977 from $81 million 
in 1967. Lithographic plate receipts surged to $788 million 
from $151 million in the same period. The printing 
industry’s requirements for easily developed, simplified 
plate-processing operations are reflected in the contrasting 
sales growth of deep etch and multimetal plates vs. wipe on 
and presensitized plates. Publishers’ heavy demand for color 
printing is seen in receipts growth of color corrected process 
positives or negatives, under the category “lithographic 
platemaking services.” 

Strong interest in the flexographic and gravure printing 
processes is shown in the demand for printing inks. Both 
processes recorded average sales gains of printing inks of 
over 16 percent per year in the period 1967-77, as opposed to 
lithographic ink receipts of 12.6 percent and letterpress 
receipts of 1.8 percent. The transition within the U.S. 
newspaper industry from letterpress to lithography may be 
seen in receipts for news inks. By 1977 lithographic 
shipments of news inks exceeded those of letterpress. 

Product statistics on materials, printing presses, and 
graphic arts machinery and equipment are strongly tied to 
either printing process or changes in technology. The 
declining position of the letterpress process is shown in 
lower receipts for engravers’ materials and equipment, 
letterpress printing presses, and electrotyping and 
stereotyping machinery and equipment. Growth of 
lithography is seen through sales of materials for flying 
pasters, dryers, folders, and hand reels, and lithographic 
printing presses (but only web-fed). Technological change, 
particularly with regard to pre-press operations, can be seen 
in growth of receipts for typesetting materials and 
photographic typesetting machinery. Substantial sales 
increases in both keyboard input devices and input/ editing 
machinery should occur in the 1980's. Net sales of U.S. 
binding equipment failed to keep pace with other U.S. 
graphic arts supplies categories in the period 1967-1977, 
although Census data insufficiently highlight growth of U.S. 
perfect (glued, unsewn) binding equipment. The average 
growth rate for sales of U.S. binding machinery and 
equipment was just under 4 percent for the years 1967-77, 
significantly below the graphic arts supplies total of 10.1 
percent. 


Summary 


The U.S. graphic arts supplies market is estimated to 
reach $16 billion by 1980. Although sales of paper represent 
over two-thirds of this market, U.S. manufacturers of inks, 
plates, presses, materials, and machinery and equipment 
compose a thriving market expected to exceed $5 billion by 
1980. 

Though fueled by inflation, the statistics shown in the 
accompanying tables represent the impact of technological 
change on both printing processes and individual graphic 
arts operations. Graphic arts suppliers largely reflect the 
needs of their printing and publishing customers, and as 
these needs undergo change through the 1980's new 
products and services will be developed to meet them. 


CHART 1.—MARKET FOR U.S. GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIES 


Machinery and 
equipment 


Printing presses 


Materials 


Plates 
10% 





1980: $15.6 Billion 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Industrial Economics 
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Table 1—Market Share for Graphic Arts Supplies, 1963-80 
(In percent) 





Products 





Materials ..... 
Printing presses 
Machinery and equipment 




















Note: Data may not add to 100.0 due to rounding 
' Estimated by the Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and BIE 


Table 2—U.S. Graphic Arts Supplies Market, by Major Product Groups, 1963-80 
(In million dollars) 





Annual rate of 
1980 1972 1967 1963 change 


1972-80 1963-72 

Total, all products aaa eT $15,582.9 $5,425.7 $4,169.2 $3,136.0 14.1% 6.3% 
Fo 
— 
| 


Major Product Groups 








Paper 
Newsprint 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Clay coated printing and converting paper 
Uncoated free sheet 
Writing, cotton fiber 
Thin paper 
Tissue paper, excluding sanitary and thin 


10,600.0 3,784.7 2,896.3 2,220.6 13.7 6.1 
1,430.0 506.0 321.8 270.8 13.9 7.2 
800.0 232.7 192.6 165.6 16.7 3.9 
3,180.0 1,024.8 818.1 498.6 15.2 8.3 
4,560.0 1,669.6 1,250.7 1,015.5 13.4 5.7 
210.0 91.9 97.9 80.0 10.9 1.6 
370.0 199.4 147.1 128.7 8.0 5.0 
50.0 60.3 68.1 61.4 -2.3 -18 


Plates 1,581.0 388.3 263.4 244.9 19 2) 5.3 
Letterpress | 45.0 54.6 81.3 93.6 -2.2| -5.8 
Gravure plates and cylinders 76.0 33.7 30.9 17.6 10.7 7.5 


Lithographic plates 675.0 112.3 25.1 
Lithographic platemaking 151.2 129.5 





services 785.0 131.6 25.0 








Inks 1,379.0 | 506.4 | 347.6 | 262.8 13.3 
Letterpress 130.0 109.8 | 99.9) 93.0 2.1) 
Lithographic 400.0 151.8) 86.2) 59.5 12.9 
Gravure 310.0 82.5 42 | 38.1 18.0 
Flexograptuc 275.0 73.4 42.0 26.6 18.0 
Printing inks, n.e.c 245.0 80.6 72.2| 41.1 14.9 
Carbon black 19.0 8.3 5.0) 45 


Materials 823.0 314.7 222.6 162.3 


Printing presses 645.4 246.2 263.4 137.5 
Lithographic 468.6 156.0 156.0 80.7 
Other presses 176.8 90.2 107.4 56.8 


Machinery and equipment 554.5 185.5 


Typesetting | 410.4 104.1 60.3 
Binding 72.1 33.5 





Machinery and equipment, n.e.c 72.0 38.1 na 




















n.e.c.-Not elsewhere classified 
n.a.-Not availabie 
Estimated by the Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and BIE 
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Table 3—Manufacturers’ Net Sales of U.S. Graphic Arts Supplies, 1963-77 
(In million dollars) 





SIC 


product Product 1977 1972 1963 
code 





Total, all graphic arts supplies $10,864.4 $5,425.7 $3,136.0 


Total, all paper products $7,695.1 $3,784.7 $2,220.6 


26211 Newsprint 981.6 506.0 270.8 
26212 Groundwood, uncoated 560.8 232.7 165.6 
26212 10 Publication and printing 488.0 201.0 134.0 
26213 Clay coated printing and converting paper 2,285.0 1,024.8 498.6 
26213 10 Coated, one side . 300.0 144.6 61.3 
26213 30 Coated, two sides 1,985.0 na 437.4 
26214 Uncoated free sheet 3,340.7 1,669.6 1,015.5 
26214 20 Writing, chemical wood pulp 1,971.0 817.8 452.0 
26214 40 Publication and printing 1,369.7 550.9 303.3 
26216 10 Writing, cotton fiber 143.0 91.9 80.0 
26216 70 Thin paper 333.0 199.4 128.7 
26210 80 Tissue paper, excluding sanitary and thin 51.0 60.3 61.4 


PLATES 





Total, all printing plates $909.8 $388.3 $244.9 





Letterpress plates, total 48.3 54.6 93.6 
27530 71 Duplicate plates for letterpress, rubber EEPPS 27.1 10.5 10.8 
27530 75 Duplicate plates for letterpress, other 6.2 8.7 10.6 
27940 11 a a ee oe i a Bacbos NORA EOS ‘ 7.1 17.5 47.8 


27940 31 Stereotyping ae eo { 1.9 24 


0.7 
27940 51 Electrotyping and stereotyping matrices 7.6 


Electrotyping and stereotyping, n.s.k ceconeeneeavaseusd 7.2 8.4 2.5 
27547 Gravure plates and cylinders, total........... 56.0 33.7 
Lithographic plates and services, total ................ 788.4 263.0 
27951 Lithographic plates ‘ ne Ne 345.2 112.3 
27951 13 EE . .  cuaudnbebonsevs ; : 62.5 32.7 
27951 15 Wipe on plates deta Peete ie , ~ 36.0 18.4 
27951 17 Deep etch plates Pe ee ee ee 19.7 19.8 
27951 23 Multimetal plates be ae 11.4 11.4 
27951 29 All other lithographic plates ... acta alae npliaes 21.8 } 30.0 

Lithographic plates, n.s.k....... ; ° ; ; 36.9 
38615 73 Presensitized printing plates, unexposed, metal wis 
38615 74 Presensitized printing plates, unexposed, metal, including foil... 143.1 — 
35555 77 Lithographic plates .... ; . oes . 13.8 | na 
27952 Lithographic platemaking services ...................cccceceeeee ae 401.9 
27952 31 Color corrected process positives or negatives on film . : , 221.2 
27952 39 | ae a ee ae - 65.9 
27952 41 Assembled flats for platemaking...... wanes = ee 47.0 
27952 00 Lithographic platemaking services, n.e.c Kad a discs 67.8 
Lithographic plates and services, n.s.k . 41.3 
38615 65 Photographic plates and slides ..... : 17.1 








INKS 
Total, all printing inks... ; a $974.7 





28931 Letterpress inks, total ; OE Rr sagt sein ik 119.6 
28931 05 News inks based ai 58.5 
28931 06 Publication inks ead ; ‘ ‘ bei : - - 12.1 
28931 15 Packaging inks ene fee aia ee 24.5 
28931 19 Other letterpress inks..... : ‘ eae Ex 7.9 
28931 00 Letterpress inks, n.e.c.. a ; ’ 16.6 
28932 Lithographic (offset) inks . aha MF ; 281.2 
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Table 3—Manufacturers’ Net Sales of U.S. Graphic Arts Supplies, 1963-77—Con. 
(In million dollars) 





SIC 


product Product 
code 





28932 31 
28932 32 Publication inks ............. 

28932 35 Packaging inks 

28932 39 Other lithographic and offset inks 

28932 00 Lithographic (offset) inks, n.e.c 

28933 Gravure inks, total 

28933 43 Packaging inks 

28933 45 Publication inks 

28933 49 Other gravure inks 

28933 00 Gravure inks, n.e.c 

28934 Flexographic inks, total 

28934 81 Packaging inks 

28934 84 Other flexographic inks 

28934 00 Flexographic inks, n.e.c 

28935 Printing inks, n.e.c 

28935 71 Textile printing inks 

28935 85 Screen printing inks 

28935 98 Other printing inks, including stencil inks 
28935 00 Printing inks, n.e.c., n.s.k. .. 

Printing inks, n.s.k. .... 


2895 Carbon black.......... 


MATERIALS 


Total, all graphic arts materials 





35555 69 Engravers’ materials and equipment, including metalplates, etc 

35555 72 Roll covering, rubber and plastics, graphic arts 

35555 76 Printers blankets wae 

35555 75 Foundry type, rules, leads, slugs, borders, and ornaments 

35555 83 Parts, attachments, and accessories for printing presses, including 

flying pasters, dryers, folders, hand reels 

35555 85 Parts, attachments, and accessories for typesetting machinery 

35555 87 Parts, attachments, and accessories for binding equipment 

35555 89 Parts, attachments, and accessories for other printing trades 

machinery and equipment . 

35555 98 Other printing machinery and equipment, including plates 

35555 00 Other printing trades machinery and equipment and parts and 
attachments for all printing trades machinery and equipment, n.e.c 

Printing trades and machinery, n.s.k 





PRINTING PRESSES 


Total, all printing presses .. 





35551 | Lithographic presses 

35551 23 Sheet-fed, single color . 

35551 26 Sheet-fed, multicolor, including perfecting, 2 and 3 color 

35551 30 Sheet-fed, multicolor, including perfecting, 4 color and over 

35551 32 Web-fed, newspaper 

35551 35 Web-fed, commercial, including heat set 

35551 33 Web-fed, business forms presses 

35551 36 Web-fed, all other ............. 

35551 00 Printing presses, lithographic, n.e.c 

35552 Other than lithographic presses ... 

35552 16 Letterpress, sheet-fed, including plates, cylinder, and rotary types .. 
35552 18 Letterpress, web-fed, commercial 

35552 19 Letterpress, web-fed, newspaper 

35552 37 Gravure, sheet-fed and web-fed 

35552 38 Flexographic, sheet-fed and web-fed 

35552 41 Other printing presses, including metal decorating, proof, and rebuilt 
35552 00 Printing presses, otner than lithographic, n.e.c 
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Table 3—Manufacturers’ Net Sales of U.S. Graphic Arts Supplies, 1963-77—Con. 
(In million dollars) 





Annual 
SIC eas 
product Product 


change, 
— 1967-77 





MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 





Total, all printing trades machinery 





35553 Typesetting machinery and equipment oa 

35553 43 Photographic typesetting machinery, including integral computer. . 
35553 45 Keyboard input devices 

35553 52 Hot metal typesetting machinery and matrices 

35553 55 Input/editing machinery 

35553 57 Other typesetting machinery, excluding camera 

35553 00 Typesetting machinery and equipment, n.e.c. .............. 
35554 Binding machinery and equipment ... 

35554 63 Saddle binding equipment ......... 

35554 64 Perfect and hard case (edition) bind 

35554 65 Other binding machinery and equipment, n.e.c., including folding 
equipment 

35554 00 Binding machinery and equipment, n.e.c. . 

35555 Printing trades machinery, n.e.c 

35555 62 Electrotyping and stereotyping machinery and equipment 

35555 63 I a 2 ae 8 ae bk ck pear enedennien 
35555 64 Other printing industry pre-press preparatory equipment, including 
photo-composing equipment, etching equipment, etc 

35555 66 Paper cutting machinery ....................+-. ‘ 

35555 67 Collating and/or gathering machinery 

389611 21 Process cameras for photoengraving and photolithography 























Represents zero 
n.a. -Not available 
n.e.c.-Not elsewhere classified 
n.s.k.-Not specified by kind 
*1963-72 
**1972-77 


Data combined with product code 35555 98 


1963 and 1967 data for printing presses, lithographic, n.s.k. also includes data for printing presses, other than lithographic, n.s.k 
> Data combined with product code 35554 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





contained therein. 





Editor's Note: The following report on graphics arts markets in the United Kingdom was based on a market 
research survey conducted for the U.S. Department of Commerce’s International Trade Administration. The full 
report, titled The Market for Graphic Industries Equipment-United Kingdom, is one of a series of 1TA 
publications focusing on foreign market opportunities for U.S. suppliers. 

Some of the data in this series are reproduced in their original unevaluated form and the distribution of this 
report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of Commerce in the opinions or conclusions 


For more information on the United Kingdom's graphic arts industries, write to: Editor, Printing and 
Publishing, Room 2110, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 








In 1975, sales of books, magazines, and newspapers 
topped $8.7 billion' (see table 4), and consumption of 
reading matter is mounting. Although populaton growth is 
slight, workers have more vacation time than ever before, 
and the literacy rate continues to rise from its already high 
rate of 98 percent. Traditional markets for all types of 
printed matter in the third world and Commonwealth are 
booming. To keep pace with demand, printers are increasing 
their capital investments from $215 million in 1976 to $286 
million in 1981 (see table 5). 

The U.K. printing industry employed approximately 
370,000 workers in 1975, about 150,000 of them in the 
newspaper and magazine sectors; 60 percent of the 10,807 
firms had fewer than 10 employees. While 88 companies had 
more than 500 workers, about 3,000 firms, or 29 percent, 
employed from 10 to 50. Manpower in the printing industry 
is strongly organized, and the key constraint to the 
development of new technology in the past always has been 
the attitude and strength of the labor representatives. The 
Printing and Publishing Industry Training Board (PPITB), 
a government-sponsored body, is attempting to alleviate the 
situation and is responsible for restructuring the overall 
educational resources of the printing trade at operative, 
craftsman, and management levels. At the present time, 
PPITB seems satisfied with the rate of graduation at the 
craftsman level, but is concerned about the number of 
graduates at the management and supervisory level. Even 
more important, the newly trained managers must often 
operate in an environment which discourages modern 
management methods and new investment. However, 
labor’s growing acceptance of the necessity for cutting labor 
costs by investment in automated machinery should result in 
a significant increase in net output per worker over the next 
decade. 

Historically, employment costs in the printing industry 
have averaged about 30 percent of turnover, but the first half 
of the present decade has seen an estimated rise to 35 
percent. In addition to higher labor costs, printers have had 
to face drastic increases in raw materials costs. All paper, 
newsprint, and chemicals, much of which is imported, have 
been subject to soaring prices since 1973. 


Newspaper publishing and printing.—In 1975, an 
estimated 822 firms with approximately 102,000 employees 
were engaged in the printing and publishing of newspapers. 
By 1981, this sector may consolidate to 800 firms with about 
95,000 employees. Sales are predicted to rise very slowly 
over the same time period, and the number of copies printed 
is expected to decrease from almost 5 billion to 4.3 billion 
(see table 6). Capital expenditures are projected to jump 
from $89.3 million in 1976 to $123 million in 1981. 

The long-delayed acceptance by the unions of 
technological progress in printing machinery, combined 
with the increasing cost of labor and a shortage of 
craftsmen, is bringing about fundamental changes in 
outlook. A_ gradual shift from letterpress to offset 
lithography by the national newspapers and many of the 
provincial newspapers will accelerate in the next 5 years. 
The Daily Mirror group, currently ‘decentralizing its 
printing operations to provincial centers, also may make the 
switch to offset production during this move. No 
metropolitan newspaper except the Daily Mirror is making 
full use of photocomposition equipment. During the next 5 
years however, all major national newspapers, including the 
Times, the Guardian, the Sun, the Mail, the Mirror, and the 
Telegraph, will probably begin this move. 

The Cambridge Evening News has installed the first 
dilitho plate system in England, to be used with its letter- 
presses. Newspaper managers are also showing interest in 
electronic scanners (although investment in such expensive, 
high-technology items has slowed down over the past 3 
years) and in color register controls for web-fed presses. 

Magazine publishing and printing.In 1975, the 
magazine sector encompassed roughly 400 firms, with about 
20,000 employees. The number of firms is forecast to 
decline to 350 by 1981 with approximately the same number 
of workers. Sales reached $3.3 billion in 1975. A number of 
magazines have gone out of business in recent years but the 


All values are shown in US. dollars. local currency data are converted at the following «xchange 
rates. USS = 0.40 pounds (1972). 0.45 pounds (1975), and 0.57 pounds( 1976 and subsequent years) 
Values for years through 1976 are expressed in current rather than constant dollars. values tor 1977 
and subsequent years are expressed in 1976 constant dollars 
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total number of titles (222 in 1975) continues to rise as new 
magazines catering to ethnic and teenage groups enter the 
market. Capital investment is predicted to reach $65 million 
in 1981, although no major expansion or modernization 
programs are planned in the short term. Most major firms 
already use more sophisticated equipment, such as 
photocomposition systems, and many will be upgrading 
their plants with film processors, color separation systems, 
and platemaking equipment. 

Book publishing and printing.— About 16,000 workers 
were employed in 1975 by approximately 500 book 
publishing firms. Sales exceeded $3 billion in 1975 and may 
reach $3.2 billion by 1981 as the number of books printed 
jumps from 97 million to 122 million. Capital expenditures 
totaled almost $28 million in 1976 and are projected to reach 
$31 million in 1981. Investment is being prompted by a 
growing demand for books published and printed in the 
United Kingdom, observable throughout the countries of 
the Commonwealth and in the Middle East. In addition, the 
many new training programs for unemployed workers, 
sponsored by the Government, have accelerated the output 
of educational materials, much of which is published by this 
sector. 

Although no major programs for expansion are 
underway at present due to the unsettled investment climate, 
most large publishers are planning modernization of their 
equipment over the next few years. The trend is toward more 
automation, particularly in the bindery sector, although 
increasingly sophisticated press and prepress machinery 
also is being added, as well as color separation systems, 
saddle binders, stitchers and sewers, and paper-finishing 
machinery. 

Business forms printing.—Small but steady growth is 
expected for the business forms printing sector over the next 
few years. U.K. firms are also becoming more and more 
active in securities printing, including currency printing for 
Middle Eastern and African governments. Sales amounted 
to $985 million in 1975 and are expected to increase to more 
than $1 billion in 1981. This sector is more prepared than the 
rest of the printing industry to advance into technically 
sophisticated equipment because its size and the nature of its 
operations give it a flexibility which larger end users are not 
able to achieve. Printers have planned investment in ruling 
machines, rotary perforators, and guillotines. 

Printing for packaging.—The packaging sector is large 
and growing. Sales in 1975 reached $3.5 billion and are 
projected to approach $3.7 billion in 1981. Many more 
products are now being packaged, and the changeover to 
metrication is necessitating reprinting and redesigning of 
packaging materials and labels. Additional growth is 
coming from exports, particularly to third world countries. 
A reduction in the luxury rate of the value added tax has also 
stimulated sales of packaged domestic appliances. 

Package printers are interested in new technology such as 
convertible gravure/flexographic presses, foil-stamping 


machines and color matching systems using 
spectrophotometers. Many firms are adding color scanners, 
color register controls, and finishing machinery. 

Government printing.—Government printers produce all 
publications of Her Majesty's Stationery Office, official 
forms, notification of new legislation, and office stationery. 
Mounting government involvement in industry has led to a 
substantial rise in government printing, including a major 
increase in the amount of instructional material produced as 
a result of programs for retraining workers. 

Capital expenditures, $3.6 million in 1976, are projected 
to approach $5 million in 1981. Some modernization is 
expected despite prevailing opinion that this sector is not 
noted for rapid adoption of new technology, and 
expenditures on graphic industries equipment may reach 
$2.4 million a year by 1981. Plants will be upgraded with 
web-fed rotary perfecting presses, inserting cquipment, 
winding machines, and continuous trimmers. 

In-plant printing.—A high rate of growth is expected in 
the inplant printing sector as increasing numbers of 
institutions and businesses are planning either to install an 
in-house printing facility or to enlarge an existing one. For 
example, Safeway, the national supermarket chain, is 
greatly expanding the size of its inhouse printing 
establishment. Capital expenditures for this sector were 
estimated at $7.5 million in 1976 and may jump as high as 
$16.5 million in 1981. 

Some of the larger in-plant managers are installing 
elaborate machinery such as four-color litho presses, but 
most investment plans call for guillotines, folding machines, 
small offset presses, and screen printing equipment. 
Expenditures on graphics equipment came to about $5.4 
million in 1976 and are forecast to rise appreciably to $10 
million in 1981. 

Service industries for the printing trade.— Roughly 2,000 
firms and 50,000 workers made up the service industries 
sector in 1976. Some growth is expected in the next 2 to 5 
years as a consequence of growth in other sectors, notably 
newspaper and in-plant printing. Sales of $785 million were 


Table 4—United Kingdom: Sales by selected sectors 
of the printing industry, 1972, 1975, and 1981 


(In millions of U.S. dollars) 





Sector 1972 1975 1981 


Newspaper ... 7 $2,065} $2,386) $2,390 
Magazine......... 2,203 3,274 3,140 
AR ee 2,800 3,050 3,170 
Business forms printing 974 985 1,032 
Printing for packaging 2,292 3,545 3,685 
Service industries for the printing trade’... 779 785 890 

















Includes establishments primarily engaged in typesetting. photoengraving, electrotyp 
ing, stereotyping. lithographic platemaking, and related services for the printing trade 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of international Marketing research 
study 





recorded in 1975 and may expand to $890 million in 1981. 
Because many of the firms are too small to invest any 
substantial amounts in new machinery, no large 
modernizations are envisioned, but plans do include 
installation of photoengravers, numbering machines, and 
lithographic platemaking equipment. 


U.S. Printed Product Exports 
To The United Kingdom 


The U.K. is an active market for the sale of US. 
periodicals. Shipments in 1978 came to $7.9 million and 
consisted predominately of consumer oriented publications. 
The 1978 data on U.S. periodical shipments to the United 
Kingdom contains a major discrepancy: exports of bound, 
multi-issue periodicals are shown as $4.6 million, a value far 
in excess of more normal annual shipments of under 
$500,000. This $4.6 million should be combined with the 
category “all other periodicals” ($3.0 million in exports in 
1978) to yield a consumer periodical total of $7.6 million. 

Although U.S. books and periodicals represent the largest 
volume of U.S. printed product exports to the United 
Kingdom, other U.S. printed matter with wide acceptance 
includes music (in books and sheets), catalogs and 
directories, labels, decals, and greeting cards. Each of these 
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product classifications showed 1978 shipments to the U.K. 
of at least $500,000 (see table 7). Exports of U.S. albums, 
blankbooks and looseleaf binders and U.S. advertising 
materials also showed significant market penetration in 
1978. 

The United Kingdom ranks behind only Canada as the 
largest foreign market for U.S. printed matter. In 1978, U.S. 
shipments of printed products to the United Kingdom were 
$68.9 million, a jump of 33 percent above 1978 shipments of 
$52 million. 

The British Isles represents a substantial market for U.S. 
books. Over $44 million in U.S. book shipments went to the 
United Kingdom in 1978. An estimated 50 percent of these 
U.S. books were general (trade) books, consisting of fiction, 
nonfiction, biography, history, juvenile works, etc. 
amounting to $25.2 million. Publishers of U.S. textbooks 
recorded 1978 shipments of $9.3 million, while U.S. exports 
of technical, scientific and professional books reached $6.2 
million. 

It should be noted that U.S. publishers and exporters 
make extensive use of the United Kingdom as a warehousing 
and distribution center for ultimate sale of their products to 
all of Europe. Thus, U.S. printed product exports to the 
U.K. should not be viewed totally as consumption data; an 
unidentifiable portion of U.S. exports to the U.K. will 
eventually move to continental markets. 


Table 5—United Kingdom: Capital expenditures and purchases of graphic industries equipment by major user 
sectors, 1976 and 1981 


(In millions of U.S. dollars) 





Sector 


Purchases of 
Capital graphic 

expenc‘tures industries 

equipment 


1976 1981 1976 1981 








Newspaper publishing and printing 
Magazine publishing and printing. 
Book publishing and printing . Ae ere Rees hates enh 
Commercial printing, business forms printing, and printing for packaging 
Government printing ry a 7 
in-plant printing 

Total 


$89.3} $122.5 $27.1 $41.6 
41.3 65.0 15.7 20.8 
27.7 31.3 10.5 13.5 
45.1 45.4 28.0 31.8 

3.6 48 1.7 2.4 

75 16.5 5.4 9.9 
214.5 285.5 88.4 120.0 

















The term “in-plant printing” denotes printing facilities owned by a business or other entity and producing printed matter solely for the entity's own use 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of International Marketing research study 
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Tabie 6—United Kingdom: Production of books, newspapers, and magazines, 1972, 1975, and 1981 





Number of copies 
(in millions) 
1975 


Product Number of titles 


1975 





1972 1981 1972 1981 





Books 
Hardbound 
Paperbound 
Newspapers 
Daily 
Weekly 
Magazines 
Weekly 
Biweekly and monthly 
Other frequencies . 


14,950 
13,250 


15,980 
14,100 


17,500 
15,500 


49 
35 


55 
42 


67 
55 


150 
1,000 


132 
1,074 


100 
1,200 


5,190 4,950 


2,150 


4,300 
2,000 


40 
152 
18 


42 
160 
20 


50 
165 
25 


NA 
NA 
NA 























NA—Not available 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of International Marketing research study 


Table 7—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to the United Kingdom: 1970-1978 
(Value of U.S. $) 











Product 


Total, all products... 
Books, total 


Religious . 
Dictionaries....... 
Encyclopedias 


| 


1978 


1977 


~ 1976 


‘| 1975 


| 1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 





| $68,947,781 


44,249,252 


1,440,548 
248,966 
1,824,356 


$52,010,079 
32,972,277 


1,208,324 
553,839 
1,269,446 


WN dp tecencakeaes 

Technical, scientific and 
professional 

Children’s picture and 
painting 

All other books 


9,268,632 9,420,160 


6,196,467 9,135,746 


102,280 
25,168,003 
7,909 592 


4,560,751 
323,427 
3,025,414 


1,116,085 
737,861 


57,236 
11,327,526 


5,606,474 


81,081 
377,014 
5,148,379 


873,805 
626,851 


Periodicals, total 


Bound, muiti-issue! 
Business & professional .. 
All other periodicals 


Music in books and sheets. . 


Albums, blankbooks and 
looseleaf binders ....... , 

Catalogs & directories ...... 

Advertising matter 


515,779 
1,504,917 
2,214,229 

831,657 

504,894 
9,363,515 


196,547 
438,455 
1,992,759 
459,560 
181,739 
8,661,612 


Greeting cards 
All other printed matter 











$50,508,133 
32,316,484 


1,069,043 
229,212 
901,045 

10,120,862 


7,929,271 


114,852 
11,952,199 


5,545,825 


45,167 
101,539 
5,399,119 


1,363,521 
679,733 


237,115 
542,749 
2,153,010 
313,368 
160,654 
7,195,674 


$52,860,558 
34,244,889 


950,372 
101,609 
966,694 
9,119,842 


8,459,223 


193,179 
14,453,970 


6,910,283 


56,794 
330,958 
6,522,536 


1,104,324 
478,319 


176,168 
448,150 
2,057,306 
256,720 
158,748 
7,025,646 





$47,873,971 
28,964,343 


987,304 
648,810 
1,485,881 


$37,144,219 
22,525,428 


892,568 
138,524 
1,225,199 


$32,836,726 
20,916,520 


879,302 
124,035 
488,272 


$31,128,714 
20,658,298 


410,679 
257,014 
1,667,905 


$28,699,084 
16,723,866 


242,350 
233,089 
927,516 





6,844,178 7,784,108 7,209,065 


7,260,000 6,850,213 7,014,990 
265,889 


11,474,281 
6,658,857 


138,903 
198,970 
6,320,984 


1,669,109 
554,111 


275,854 
5,358,962 


5,780,525 


408,124 
62,165 
5,310,236 


829,078 
451,681 


202,139 
4,998,717 


5,291,816 
364,105 
4,927,711 


463,848 
362,216 


201,212 
417,569 
1,494,318 
129,680 
365,256 
7,419,516 


191,836 
262,384 
1,265,967 
105,583 
192,432 
5,539,305 


49,577 
286,852 
1,192,179 
138,680 
108,279 
4,026,759 











7,040,394 
6,567,445 

249 834 
4,465,027 
4,703,183 

460,837 
4,242,346 


289,663 
319,370 


30,435 
145,565 
972,307 
122,064 

80,922 

3,806,907 





5,344,133 
5,896,976 

129,085 
3,950,717 
4,412,327 

326,730 
4,085,597 


192,491 
192,375 


169,553 
387,319 
1,978,854 
82,415 
93,359 
4,466,525 





Data for the period 1970-77 includes newspapers 
Note: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





Market for Graphic Arts Equipment 


Despite an overcapacity of 20 percent which currently 
exists in the U.K. printing industry, investment in graphic 
industries equipment is projected to grow an average 6.4 
percent annually, from $93.7 million in 1977 to $120 million 
in 1981 (see table 8 and chart 2). Aggressively market- 
oriented companies are trying to increase their share of sales 
of printed matter and are preparing to buy new capital 
equipment. In addition, the rising expense of manpower is 
spurring purchases of the more cost-effective modern 
technology. 

A tremendous impetus to improve the level of technology 
is occurring in the typemaking and typesetting machinery 
market, which is projected to jump from $29.7 million in 
1977 to $45 million in 1981, an average annual growth of I 
percent. The old problems of pressure from organized labor, 
lack of investment funds, and little technical appreciation of 
the new systems by management, which combined to 


Chart 2—United Kingdom: The market for graphic 
industries equipment, 1972-81 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





ees «ola! graphic industries equipment 
Presses & other printing machinery 
Typemaking & typesetting machinery 

——=— Bookbinding machinery 

—— Photographic equipment for 


graphic industries 











0 i i | 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 





Source: International Trade Administration, Office of International Marketing research 
study 
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effectively delay investment in photocomposition, have 
eased. Printers found that the highest level of return on their 
equipment investment is achieved by installing sophisticated 
machinery at the prepress stage. 

A gradual change from letterpress to offset printing also is 
taking place in the U.K. printing industry. However, low 
profits and limited access to funds, especially in the 
newspaper sector, suggest that the conversion will occur 
over an extended period of time and overall capacity will 
remain at the same level over the next 5 years. The market 
for presses and other printing machinery is projected to rise 
from $41.7 million in 1977 to $45 million in 1981. 

Sales of photographic equipment for the graphic 
industries reached $7.4 million in 1977. Printers expect to 
increase their purchases by an average 5 percent annually to 
$9 million in 1981, despite their reservations concerning 
oversophistication of some of the new equipment. 

Mounting labor costs in the bookbinding sector, partly 
the result of a trend toward equal pay for women, are 


Table 8—United Kingdom: The market! for graphic 
industries equipment, 1972, 1976, 1977, and 1981 


(In millions of U.S. dollars) 





Product 1972 1976 





Typemaking and typesetting 
machinery 
ESS I eas > $73.5 
25.2 
719 
Market size 26.8 
Photographic equipment for the 
graphic industries 
Production 6.8 7.9 
2.5 3.0 
45 3.9 
Market size 48 7.0 
Presses anc other printing 
machinery 
Production 54.8 64.8 63.8 
443 36.8 38.4 
a 46.5 60.7 60.5 
Market size 52.6 40.9 41.7 
Bookbinding machinery 
Production . eae awel 3.8 8.8 9.7 
6.5 13.1 14.9 17 
1.6 8.2 9.7 ll 
Market size 8.7 13.7 14.9 21 
Totals 
Production ..... ihe Ge thee : 104.4 155.0 160.7 195 
61.6 78.1 82.5 99 
86.1 144.7 149.5 174 
Market size 79.9 88.4 93.7 120 

















Size of market equals production plus imports (c.i.f.) minus exports (f.0.b.). Parts are 
excluded 

General-purpose computers and peripheral equipment that may be used in text editing 
and phototypesetting systems are not included in statistical data 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of international Marketing research 
study 
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encouraging investment in integrated systems. The industry 
is coming to regard binding more as an on-line operation in 
the printing process than as a batch operation to be 
completed at another time or by a specialist firm. This 
demand for equipment offering a high degree of automation 
should help push the market for bookbinding machinery 
from $14.9 million in 1977 to $21 million in 1981, an average 
increase of 9 percent a year. 


Best Sales Opportunities 


Imports of U.S.-made graphic industries equipment 
reached nearly $24 million in 1976, accounting for 30 
percent of the import market (see table 9 and chart 3). That 
share should reach 36 percent in 1981, when sales of close to 
$36 million are forecast. American companies have attained 
their predominant position in the U.K. market because of 
their excellence in product design and performance, 
particularly their strengths in electronics and the 
automation of printing machinery. Further, their high level 
of technology is supported by an assertive and informed 
marketing approach with a good reputation for developing 
leads, closing sales, and providing aftersales product 
support. Sales promotions for graphic equipment have 
increasingly stressed the importance of aftersales service, 
especially in view of the current shortage of skilled personnel 
able to cope with the more complex, high technology 
systems. 

The overall trend in the U.K. printing industry toward 
reliable automated processes of proven cost effectiveness 
constitutes a situation highly favorable to established U.S. 
manufacturers. With the increasing level of sophistication in 
the industry, customers unfamiliar with electronics and high 
technology innovations tend to rely on package systems 
developed by proven suppliers. New and smaller suppliers 
can do best by subcontracting to traditional printing 
equipment manufacturers. Price of imports has been a 
secondary consideration in the purchase of graphic 
industries equipment in the past, although it may become 
increasingly important if the value of Sterling falls. In fact, 
U.S. suppliers could possibly strengthen their position by 
charging slightly higher prices in order to give longer credit 
terms. 

Typemaking and typesetting machinery.— U.S. exports 
to the United Kingdom of typemaking and typesetting 
machinery are expected to increase at an average rate of 
more than 8 percent a year, from $14.6 million in 1976 to 
nearly $22 million in 1981. Products with strong sales 
potential include the following. 


Phototypesetting equipment of all sizes 
Computerized photocomposition systems 
Platemaking equipment, especially lithographic 


The market for phototypesetting equipment is projected 
to top $30 million in 1981 (see table 10). Demand for small 


Table 9—United Kingdom: Imports of graphic 
industries equipment by country of origin, 1972, 1975, 
and 1976 


(In millions of U.S. dollars) 





Product 1972 1975 


Typemaking and typesetting machinery 
United States $3.9 $13.7 
16 2.5 
3 8 
2.5 4.1 
Subtotal 8.3 21.1 
Photographic equipment for the 
graphic industries 
United States 6 
14 
1.0 
7 
2 3.7 





Presses and other printing machinery 
United States 6.2 7.1 
Germany 23.0 16.8 
Switzerland 3.1 3.5 
18 40 

10.2 12.8 

Subtotal 44.3 44.2 

Bookbinding machinery 
United States 14 3.4 J 

3.0 42 5.4 

1 28 3.3 
3 Be 7 

5 14 9 
6.5 11.8 13.1 

61.6 80.8 78.1 














Source: International Trade Administration, Office of international Marketing research 
Study 


phototypesetting systems seems particularly good for the 
next 5 years, as prices are expected to fall significantly. 
However, fully computerized systems, of which perhaps 10 
are presently in use in the United Kingdom, have a more 
limited market. Except for the newspaper sector, even the 
largest printers in the United Kingdom tend to gear their 
systems to the widest possible range of general printing 
work. This approach reduces their interest in large high- 
performance equipment such as laser-based typesetting 
systems selling for $200,000 or more. 

Since the advent of photocomposition, many new firms 
selling this equipment have entered the U.K. market. 
Currently, about 30 companies offer the full range from 
mini units to fully integrated computerized 
photocomposition systems for large circulation newspapers. 
Significant business potential exists for companies with 
computer and electronics expertise to operate as 
subcontractors to long established typesetting firms, 
especially as the broad middle market appears to prefer 
buying new equipment from one of the older established 
companies offering a complete system under its own name 
and proven aftersales services. 

In 1976, U.S. firms had a 58 percent share of the import 
market; they should attain 60 percent in 1981. Closest 
competition in 1976 was from Germany (represented by H. 





Berthold AG. and Gutenberg & Co.), with 7 percent of 
imports (only 4 percent in 1972), and France, with 3 percent. 

Domestic production of typemaking and typesetting 
machinery reached $73.5 million in 1976. The major 
producers are Linotype & Machinery, Harris Intertype, 
Linotype-Paul, Ludlow Typographic, Syms Graphic 
Systems, MGD Graphic Systems, Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment, and the Monotype Corporation. All except the 
last are wholly owned U.S. subsidiaries. Almost $72 million, 
or 98 percent, of 1976 production was exported. 

Photographic equipment for the graphic industries.- 
Although small, U.S. sales of photographic equipment to 
the printing industry are forecast to grow steadily between 
1976 and 1981. Trade sources predict that the following 
items will be in demand. 


Process cameras 

Electronic scanners 

Film processors 

Color separation systems 

Color matching systems using spectrophotometers 


Chart 3—United Kingdom: U.S. sales of graphic industries 
equipment, 1976 and 1981 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





[7] Bookbinding equipment 
[___] Photographic equipment’ 


(ITI) Typemaking and typesetting 
machinery 


HEE Presses and other printing 
machinery 
















































































197€ 1981 


includes only photographic equipment used by the graphic industries 
Source: International Trade Administration, Office of International Marketing research 
Study 
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Investment in photographic equipment is forecast to rise 
significantly from 1977 onward following the relative slump 
experienced in 1976. Imports of $5 million are predicted for 
1981, up from $3.1 million in 1977. The third generation of 
electronic scanners is currently coming on the market, with 
about 70 units presently in use. Because of their high cost, 
$250,000 or more, only firms with a consistently high 
volume of business can consider such a purchase. Thus the 
main market will be with the 30 largest trade houses and 
perhaps 70 of the major printers/ publishers. Generally, 
management feels that electronic scanners have reached a 
mature state of development, but that further research is 
needed to widen their range of uses. 

Germany accounted for 38 percent of imports in 1976, 
represented by Dr. Hell and Klimsch & Co. Japan, 
represented by Dainippon, followed with 27 percent. 
Littlejohn Graphic Systems and Crosfield Graphic 
Equipment are leading domestic producers. 

Presses and other printing machinery.—Imports of 
presses and other printing machinery from the United States 
were valued at $5.9 million in 1976 and are predicted to 
reach $8.2 million in 1981, expanding the U.S. share of the 
import market from 16 percent to 20 percent. Products 
expected to be in strong demand include the following. 


Offset presses 

Convertible gravure/ flexographic presses 

Web-fed rotary perfecting presses 

4-color offset presses 

Small offset presses 

Foil stamping machines 

Color register controls, especially for web-fed presses 
Print-to-cut register controls 

Rotogravure electrostatic transfer devices 

Screen printing equipment 


At all levels of the market, the predominent trend during 
the next 5 years will be the continued switch from 
letterpresses to offset presses, changing the ratio from the 
current 70:30 to an anticipated 30:70. In 1981, sheet-fed 
presses are expected to account for 55 percent of the total 
market for presses, web-fed offset for 19 percent, and 
flexographic for 2 percent. Printers are particularly 
interested in quality control equipment approved or 
planned by the press manufacturer, and in integrated 
systems developed by the press supplier that improve the 
flow of materials. 

Domestic production, reaching a high of almost $79 
million in 1975, has dropped to a fairly stable $64 million a 
year. The sector is dominated by MGD Graphic Systems, a 
U.S. subsidiary. Crabtree-Vickers, the second largest 
manufacturer, decided to stop making presses in 1976, and 
the bulk of their share of new installations will presumably 
also go to MGD. Additional British suppliers include 
Linotype & Machinery and Harris Intertype, both U.S. 
owned. Germany, which captured 41 percent of the import 
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Table 10—United Kingdom: Total market and imports from the United States of selected types of graphic 
industries equipment, 1975 and 1981 


(In millions of U.S. dollars) 





Product 


1975 1981 
Total Imports Total 
market from the U.S market 





Imports 
from the U.S. 





Phototypesetting systems, computerized 

Offset platemaking equipment 

Process cameras 

Lighting systems 

Color separation systems 

Sheet-fed offset presses 

Complete self-contained book printing systems 


$8.0 $30.6 $14.0 
48 12.6 6.3 
1.3 
26 
24.7] 
0.4 

















Source: International Trade Administration, Office of International Marketing research study 


market in 1976, was represented by Heidelberger Druck- 
maschinen, Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg (MAN), 
and Roland Offset-maschinenfabrik. Switzerland had 10 
percent of the import market in 1976, followed by France 
(represented by Schneider Creuscot) with 9 percent, and 
Italy (Nebiolo) and Japan with 4 percent each. 
Bookbinding machinery.—U.K. printers imported 
bookbinding machinery valued at $2.8 million from the 
United States in 1976. This figure is expected to increase to 
$5 million in 1981 as U.S. firms push their share of the 
import market from 21 percent to 30 percent as a result of 
their expertise in providing highly developed automatic 
machinery. Items in demand will include the following. 


Saddle binders, stitchers, and sewers 
Rotary perforators 

Guillotines 

Paper-finishing machinery 

Ruling machines 

Inserting equipment 


Continuous trimmers 

Numbering machines 

Folding machines 

Automatic book printing and binding systems 


Only one completely automatic book printing and 
binding system is operational in the United Kingdom, and it 
is of American origin. Only the largest specialist book 
printers will be interested in such a large investment 
(approximately $2.5 million each). Over the next 5 years, 
about one unit per year may be purchased, all from U.S. 
sources. 

German firms captured 41 percent of the bookbinding 
equipment import market in 1976, but their share. is 
expected to drop to only 26 percent in 1981 as they are 
displaced by U.S. manufacturers. The Swiss are expected to 
maintain their 25 percent share. Ferag is traditionally strong 
in the market for postpress equipment and in mailing 
systems for newspaper publishing rooms. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


U.S. GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY RECEIPTS: 
$68 BILLION IN 1980 


By Staff of Printing and Packaging Program 


Strong demand for U.S. printed products should push total 
graphic arts industry receipts above $68 billion in 1980, a 10 
percent gain over estimated 1979 receipts of $62 billion. 
Major factors accounting for this increase include higher 
levels of personal income and educational attainment, 
greater demand for printed advertising materials, and 
growth of U.S. business needs for a variety of printed 
products. 





Profit margins of the Nation's printers and publishers 
edged upward in 1977-78, but the impact of inflation 
coupled with selective shortages of paper and energy 
supplies squeezed profits in 1979. The industry's estimated 
profit levels in 1980 should not deviate substantially from 
1979. 


Industry Structure 


Close to 50,000 firms manufacture printed products, 
providing the printing and publishing industry (SIC 27) with 
the largest number of establishments among all 
manufacturing industries. Graphic arts employment has 
held steady over the past decade at approximately 1.1 
million workers. Productivity of the workforce has been 
substantial, spurred by a capital investment program whose 
level of expenditures exceeds $1.6 billion. 

Graphic arts receipts jumped to an estimated $62.5 billion 
in 1979 from $25.3 billion in 1969, while the number of 
production workers declined by more than 50,000 
employees. Production worker employment in 1969 was 
667,000 compared to an estimated 1979 total of 610,000. 

As a manufacturing activity, U.S. printing and publishing 
is the quintessential small business. Most firms are either 
single ownership or partnerships. Barely 18 percent of the 
industry's 50,000 firms have 20 or more employees. In 1972- 
77, more than 7,000 new graphic arts firms were established 
yet the number of firms with 20 or more employees increased 
by less than 300. 

Large printing and publishing establishments—firms 
with 100 or more employees—number approximately 2,000, 
or 4 percent of the industry total. Newspapers and 
commercial printing establishments account for two-thirds 
of all large plants engaged in printing and publishing. 


Priority Issues of the Graphic Arts 


The printing and publishing industry shares a number of 
concerns with other U.S. manufacturing industries: energy, 
government regulations, inflation, and environmental 


quality. In addition, the price and supply of paper has 
become increasingly important. 

The shortage of energy supplies, particularly acute in the 
Midwest during the winter of 1978-79, hurt many printers. 
Cutbacks in workshifts were instituted in a number of plants 
as management searched for alternative energy sources. 
Only the largest plants had contingency plans that could be 
immediately implemented without production downtime. 
This disruption of energy supply, combined with the 
escalating prices of energy sources once the shortages had 
subsided, changed the operating methods of graphic arts 
management. Virtually every plant now has an energy 
supply program. A growing number of firms are taking the 
costly, but in their view necessary, steps to acquire the 
capability to maintain plant operations through a variety of 
energy sources. As a result of managements’ focus on 
reducing costs through the elimination of energy wasteful 
practices and equipment, graphic arts trade associations and 
research organizations have received significant funding to 
conduct energy saving studies. 

The impact of various governmental regulations on U.S. 
printers and publishers takes several forms. Publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals, for example, must comply with 
a series of editorial, production and distribution 
requirements to qualify for special mailing rates. Printers 
have to meet certain standards of equal employment 
opportunity, size of establishments, and geographic locality 
in order to receive certain government-financed loans or 
contracts. The requirements of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) relating to job safety, and 
the Employment Retirement Income and Security Act 
(ERISA) relating to pension funds, have proved costly to 
many firms, primarily because of the time and paperwork 
involved in compliance. 

Some firms, for example, have elected not to establish 
company pension funds since the necessary compliance with 
ERISA regulations would in their view prove to be too 
burdensome. 

The pervasiveness of inflation has impeded graphic arts 
productivity and the industry's technological advance. The 
interest rate rises have arrested managements’ move into the 
capital markets to finance new equipment and additions to 
plant. This unwillingness to commit substantial investments 
toward the industry's growth could prove highly disruptive. 
Firms with limited access to financial markets would 
eventually be unable to compete from a productivity and 
technological standpoint. 

Printers and publishers, working with their chemical and 
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Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries, 1978-80 
(receipts in millions of current dollars) 








Sic 
ents Industry 


Percent Percent 
1978! change change 
1978-77! 1979-78! 





27 Printing, publishing and allied industries, total 
2711 Newspapers 

2721 Periodicals 

2731 Book publishing 

2732 Book printing 

2751,2,4 Commercial printing 

2761 Manifold business forms 

27— 





56,186 +13 +11 
14,500 +12 +11 
7,292 +20) +13 
5,495 +13 +10 
1,920 +13 +9 
16,500 +12 +10 
3,259 +13 +18 
7,220 +11 : +9 























' Estimates by Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 
Forecast 
* Includes the following industries: 2741, miscellaneous publishing; 2753, engraving and 
plate printing; 2771, greeting card publishing; 2782, blankbooks and looseleaf binders; 
2789, bookbinding and related work; 2791, typesetting; 2793, photoengraving; 2794, 
electrotyping and stereotyping; 2795, lithographic platemaking services 


equipment suppliers, have made steady progress in 
improving the quality of the environment. The emplacement 
of natural-gas-fired afterburner devices to rid the 
atmosphere of hydrocarbons given off during the ink-drying 
process has met with substantial, though expensive, success. 
Chemical companies have approached this solvent problem 
in several ways, including the development of ultraviolet, 
infrared, water-based, and other low-solvent inking 
systems. 

The cost and supply of several grades of paper, 
particularly number 5 book coated, were a major concern of 
U.S. printers and publishers throughout 1979. Periodical 
publishers’ demand for more paper to accommodate an 
influx of advertisers should eventually be met by new plants 
or additions to U.S. and Canadian mill operations in the 
early 1980's. In the interim, paper prices have jumped and 
supply voids have been filled in part by imports from 
Scandinavia. The mill capacity lag in 1979 was worsened by 
a series of strikes that raised the price of any available grade 
of paper. Over the long-range, paper supply will be 
adequate, but 1980 may continue the trends established in 
1978 and 1979: spot shortages accompanied by price 
increases. 


International Trade in Printed Products 


Developing foreign markets is not given priority by most 
U.S. printing and publishing establishments. Exports 
continue to set annual records, however, with estimated 
1979 overseas shipments of U.S. printed products pegged at 
just under $1 billion. Even this high level of export sales, 
which keeps the United States in first place as the world’s 
largest trader of printed products, amounts to less than 2 
percent of the U.S. graphic arts industry's total receipts. 

Export markets receive particular attention from U.S. 
publishers of books and periodicals. Shipments of U.S. 
books annually represent 45 to 50 percent of total U.S. 
exports of printed products. Periodical exports account for 
another 25 to 30 percent of this overseas trade. Other 


important U.S. export products include labels, decals, and 
printed matter consisting primarily of advertising. 

The principal export market for U.S. printed products is 
Canada, which annually absorbs 45 to 50 percent of total 
U.S. export production of these articles. Countries 
accounting individually for 5 to 10 percent of U.S. printed 
product exports include the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and Japan. 

Imports of printed materials to the United States were 
estimated at more than $500 million in 1979, half of this 
amount consisting of books. Foreign periodicals, albums, 
blankbooks, and decals have also established sizeable 
markets in the United States. Major suppliers of foreign 
printed products include the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Japan, and Italy. 


Growth Keyed to Technology 


The U.S. graphic arts industry is encouraged by several 
developments that should have a very positive impact on the 
industry’s products. Business demand for printed materials 
shows no sign of abating. Advertisers have increased their 
expenditures on newspapers, periodicals, and direct mail 
literature at an unprecedented pace, and _ possible 
fluctuations in the rate of GNP growth in 1980 are not 
expected to seriously affect this pattern of growth. 

Although educational enrollment trends and shifts in 
school and library funding could prove disquieting, 
publishers have adjusted to changing markets. Demand for 
their printed products should increase on the basis of overall 
gains in expenditures per pupil. Growth of both educational 
attainment and personal income levels expands demand for 
a wide variety of printed products. 

Graphic arts growth has become increasingly dependent 
on advances in technology. Suppliers to the U.S. printing 
and publishing industry are developing a number of 
products to improve the manufacture and distribution of the 
nation’s printed products. Digitized typesetters, video 
display units, laser platemakers, micro-processor- 





controlled printing presses, and increasingly automated 
binding and distribution operations have been developed to 
raise both output and productivity. Technological 
innovations have enabled the U.S. printing and publishing 
industry to meet the diverse needs of industrial society.— 
William S. Lofquist, Office of Basic Industries, (202) 377- 
4115. 


Additional References 


Annual Survey of Manufactures. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20233. 

Census of Manufactures. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 20233. 

County Business Patterns. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20233. 

Employment and Earnings. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Industrial Production. Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D.C. 20551. 

Survey of Current Business. Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Despite the economy’s mixed performance in 1979, 
newspaper publishers’ receipts recorded a gain of 11 percent 
over 1978. Total dollar receipts of the industry amounted to 
$16.1 billion, compared to the 1978 total of $14.5 billion. An 
additional 10 percent growth was expected in 1979. Receipts 


in 1980 will approximate $17.7 billion. The newspaper 
industry continues to exhibit a real growth rate of between 3 
and 4 percent a year, which should be maintained through 
1984. 


Employment Up 


Employment in 1979 was an estimated 416,000; 
production workers totaled 166,000. Employment gains 
during 1980 should raise the total count to 426,000. 
Assuming a sustained rate of growth, production workers 
should number 168,000 by the end of 1980. 

While the industry made gains in employment, newspaper 
publishing slipped from the third largest to the fourth largest 
manufacturing employer. In the manufacturing segment of 
the economy, steel mills with employment in excess of 
470,000, auto manufacturers with 450,000 workers, and 
motor vehicle parts manufacturers employing over 440,000 
people, topped the employment of newspaper publishers 
last year 


Advertising Shares Unchanged 


Preliminary estimates place total advertising in all media 
in 1979 at $48 billion. Included in that total was $14 billion 
for newspaper ads, almost one-third of total advertising 
expenditures. Television, at 19 percent of the total, was $9 


billion. Radio ads held 7 percent, magazine publishers 10 
percent. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Little change in market positions is expected in 1980. 
Total cost of ads in newspapers will approach $16 billion; 
maintaining about 30 percent of total ad outlays. The other 
major media (television, radio, magazines) are also expected 
to maintain their respective positions. The advertising 
industry and outlays for ads in all media are discussed in 
detail in Chapter 48. 


Dailies, Weeklies, Sundays Increase 


Last year began with more than 10,000 individual news- 
papers—1,756 daily newspapers, up by 3; weeklies jumped 
by 207 papers to a total of 7,673, and Sunday editions, at 696 
papers, were 28 higher than in 1978. 

In the daily count, there were 360 morning newspapers 
and 1,430 papers issued as evening editions (in the total were 
20 “all-day” papers that were included in both the morning 
and evening count). Circulation of daily papers was up by 
495,000 to 61,989,997. Sunday circulation jumped by 1.5 
million, up 3 percent to 53,990,033. 

For weekly papers, 1979 opened with records, both in 
number of papers and their circulation. The circulation of 
the average weekly was just under 161,000 copies, up 6 
percent, 9,400 copies, above 1978. 


Newsprint 


During 1979 newspapers consumed 11,000 tons of 
newsprint, an increase of almost 2 percent from the previous 
year. This trend should continue in 1980, and by year end 
newsprint used by newspapers should approximate 11,200 
tons. 

Newsprint supplies have been tight since late 1978, 
especially in the West, as a result of production losses during 
lengthy mill strikes on the West Coast and in Canada. These 
shortfalls, combined with strong publisher demand related 
to heavy advertising and increased newspaper circulation, 
tightened the supply situation. 

Demand by publishers remains strong, and both U.S. and 
Canadian mills are operating at 96 percent of capacity. 





1979 Profile 
Newspaper Publishing 


SIC Code: 2711 

Value of shipments (million $) 

Value added (million $) 

Total employment (000) 

Number of establishments, total (1977) 

Number of establishments with 20 
employees or more (1977) 

Compound annual rate of change, 1974-79: 
Value of product shipments! 
Total employment 


Rates of change based on current dollars 


Source: Bureau of the Census: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bureau of Industrial 
Economics ( BIE) estimates 
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Newspaper Publishing: Trends 


and Projections 1974-80 


(in millions of dollars except as noted) 





1974 1975 


Percent 
1976 1977 change 
1978-79? 





Industry (SIC 2711) 
Value of shipments’ 10,4335 
Value added 7,578 
Total employment (006) 378.5 
Production workers (000) 168.4 
Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) 6.11 
Year-to-year percent change in average hourly 
earnings (Dec.-Dec.) +7 +7 
Capital expenditures 385 408 
Product (SIC 2711) 
Value of shipments® 9,187} 10,023 








11,659] 12,996 +11 
8,482 9,403 +11 
382.8 392.9 +2 
166.7 164.9 . +0.7) 

6.44 6.88 é = 


+5 +7 
363 377 


11,242] 12,408 


























' Value of all products and services sold by the newspaper publishging industry (SIC 
2711) 


? Estimated except for hourly earnings 
> Forecast 


Source: Bureau of the Census (industry and trade data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly 
earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 


Supply should improve as announced new production 
capacity comes onstream. Capacity of Canadian mills will 
increase by 200,000 tons by the end of 1980, an increase of 2 
percent. By the end of 1982, capacity for newsprint from 
Canada will amount to 1.1 million tons. U.S. mill capacity, 
by the end of 1980, will have jumped by 13 percent or 
540,000 tons. Between 1980 and 1982 additional capacity 
from U.S. producers will place domestic mill production at 
about 1.3 million tons. 

With 9 percent price increases announced in the summer 
of 1979 and effective in October, the price of newsprint in the 
United States ranges between $345 and $375 a ton. Some 
possibility exists for transactions below announced prices as 
additional capacity become available and producers 
compete to keep their mills running at high capacity. 


Outlook Optimistic 


In view of the expected eventua! upturn in growth 
throughout the economy, the newspaper industry's 
prospects are optimistic. Ad revenues should climb and 
circulation should gain. 

Publishers’ receipts by the end of 1979 were estimated at 
$16.1 billion. If the economic movement continues upward, 
the industry’s receipts will rise by 10 percent to $17.7 billion. 
This current dollar annual growth rate of 9.5 percent should 
be maintained into the mid-80s. By the end of 1984, 
publishers’ receipts should exceed $26 billion. Charles R. 
Cook, Office of Basic Industries, (202) 377-4115. 


Additional References 


American Newspaper Publishers Association 
P.O. Box 17407— Dulles Station 
Washington, D.C. 20041 


* As of June 1979 
* June 1978 to June 1979 
* Value of receipts for newspaper publishing in ali industries 


National Newspaper Association 
1627 K St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING 


Following three years of record-breaking revenue gains 
averaging nearly 20 percent a year, 1979 periodical 
publishing industry receipts tapered off, rising 13 percent to 
$8.2 billion. With a 12 percent increase projected for 1980, 
receipts should total $9.2 million. 

Extraordinary gains in advertising revenues over the past 
few years combined with rising magazine circulation have 
contributed heavily to the spectacular growth in receipts for 
the periodical publishing industry. 


Major Markets 


The magazine industry is aimed at three major groups: the 
general population, business and professional persons, and 
farmers. General consumer periodicals account for about 
three-fifths of all magazine publishing revenues, while 
business and professional publications represent nearly one- 
fourth of total receipts. Farm periodicals share of the 
magazine publishing market amounts to 2 percent. 

Consumer publications have been the fastest growing 
periodical market during the past decade. This magazine 
sector has benefited from many new entries into the 
magazine publishing field, including those launched by 
foreign publishers. Women’s magazines have shown strong 
growth as have other publications focusing on special 
interests and lifestyles. Publishers’ ability to offer a select 





audience to potential advertisers has added to the healthy 
state of the magazine industry. 


Soaring Revenues 


Periodical publishing receipts are derived from 
newsstand, subscription and advertising sales. While 
advertising receipts remain the periodical industry’s major 
source of revenue, newsstand and subscription sales provide 
a greater share of revenues. 

Magazine advertising has risen at a faster rate than the 
gross national product and overall advertising since 1975. 
GNP grew at an average annual rate of |! percent in 1975- 
79; total advertising, 15 percent, and magazine advertising, 
more than |7 percent. 

Even with an economic slowdown during 1979, magazine 
ad revenues rose 14 percent to $4.7 billion as advertising 
revenues in all media climbed 12 percent to $48 billion. 
Magazine advertising benefited in 1979 both from ad rate 
increases and ad page gains; however, most of the increase 
came from ad prices, which rose between 7 and 8 percent. 
Magazine ad rates increased 10 percent in 1978, up from 7 
percent in 1977. Periodical ad pages were up between 5 and 6 
percent in 1979, following increases of 8 percent in 1978 and 
13 percent in 1977. 

Advertising growth should keep pace with the economy 
through 1980, since the Olympics and election year activity 
will boost ad billings. Over the past few years, growth in the 
general economy has led advertisers to expand their ad 
budgets considerably. Increased ad spending in the 1980s 
will focus on supporting marketing efforts aimed at an 
active and affluent population. 

Since 1976, magazines have benefited significantly from 
national advertisers’ shift of a larger portion of their 
advertising budgets away from costly network television. 
This shift has given periodicals an increasing share of the 
advertising dollar. In 1975 magazine advertising received 8.4 
cents of each advertising dollar; by 1979 the figure rose to 9.5 
cents. With TV ad rates continuing to rise, magazine 
advertising should continue to benefit from ad expenditure 
shifts from TV to magazines during 1980. 

A decade ago advertising receipts represented the 
principal part of revenues for all three major periodical 
product groups; however, by 1977, it had lost considerable 
ground. Advertising accounted for three-fifths of total 1967 
receipts in the general interest magazine area; by 1977 it 
accounted for half. In the business and professional 
periodical sector, advertising revenues, which provided 78 
percent of total receipts in 1967, accounted for 65 percent by 
1977. 

Circulation receipts for each of the periodical product 
groups climbed at a faster average annual rate than 
advertising revenues in 1967-77. Publishers have been giving 
more attention to newsstand sales as postage rate in- 
creases continue to boost direct mail subscription campaign 
costs and magazine subscription delivery expenses. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


The circulation receipts portion of total magazine receipts 
made substantial gains. In 1967, circulation receipts ac- 
counted for one-third of all magazine receipts; by 1977 
circulaton revenues represented more than two-fifths of 
total periodical receipts. General and consumer periodicals’ 
circulation receipts accounted for 40 percent of all receipts 
for this product sector in 1967; by 1977 circulation revenues 
for consumer periodicals represented half of all receipts for 
this product group. Within the business periodical segment, 
circulation receipts accounted for only 22 percent of total 
receipts in 1967, but for 35 percent by 1977. 


Cost Considerations 


Rising production and postal costs continue to plague 
publishers. To magazine subscribers, this has meant that the 
average cost of a magazine has risen at least 50 percent since 
the early 1970s. 

Paper costs for publishers have been rising steadily and 
should increase 7 to 8 percent in 1980, after a 12 to 15 percent 
gain in 1979. Rising magazine circulation, an increasing 
number of magazine advertising pages, and competition 
with other sectors of the printing and publishing industries 
for stocks will likely keep coated publication paper in fairly 
tight supply through 1980. 

Paper producers continue to operate at or near capacity. 
New production capacity scheduled to come on line in the 
early 1980s should mean an easing of the current tight paper 
supply publishers are experiencing. 

Of great concern to publishers has been the upward spiral 
of postal rates for magazines throughout the 1970s. As a 
result of the five-fold increase in postal rates since 1971, 
publishers have switched to lighter weight papers and 
smaller page sizes. A number of publishers have turned to 
private delivery systems for some portion of their 
subscription circulation. 

Publishers are using private systems in regions of high 
population density and high subscription coverage. 





1979 Profile 
Periodical Publishing 

SIC Code: 2721 
Value of shipments (million $) 
Value added (million $) 
Pee GIN IIs 0 nvo.cc00 chketdnetuensdus ves teweras 82 
Number of establishments, total (1977)..............+++++- 3,041 
Number of establishments with 20 

OE OG CES FED nctvcrnccepecvecvensshenwscncd 536 
Compound annual rate of change, 1974-79 

Value of product shipments 

Total employment 


Major producing cities 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Rates of change based on current dollars 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Bureau of Industrial 
Economics ( BIE) estimates 
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Periodicals: Trends and Projections 1974-80 
(in millions of dollars except as noted) 





Percent 
change 1980? 
1978-79? 


Percent 
change 
1979-80? 


1974 1975 1976 1977 1978? 1979? 





Industry (SIC 2721) 
Value of shipments! ’ 4,380 5,044 +13 +12 
Value added ’ 2,652 3,084 ’ +13 +12 
Total employment (000) . 68.1 74.6 +4 +4 
Production workers (000) 11.7 128 14.4 -5 +1 


Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) 
Year-to-year percent change in average hourly 
earnings (Dec.-Dec.) 
Capital expenditures 
Product (SIC 2721) 
Value of shipments® 


5.80 ies 


+9 +1 
65 84 


4,456 5,529 





Value of all products and services sold by the periodicals industry (SIC 2721) 
Estimated except for hourly earnings 
Forecast 


Source: Bureau of the Census (industry data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (employment 
and hourly earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 


Mixed Trends in Employment 


In the past 5 years, employment in the periodicals 
industry has risen at an average annual rate of 4 percent, 
reflecting the high level of economic activity in the industry. 
During the same period, the number of production workers 
grew by 2 percent a year. Total employment reached 82,000 


in 1979, up 4 percent over the 1978 levels despite a decline of 


more than 5 percent in production worker rolis to 14,000 
persons. Production workers accounted for less than one- 
fifth of all periodical industry employees in 1979. 

Industry employment should climb 4 percent in 1980 to 
85,000; but the number of production workers will probably 
increase only | percent over the 1979 level. 


Future Growth More Moderate 


Periodical publishers will continue to realize substantial 
gains in advertising revenues and circulation receipts into 
the 1980s. These increases will probably not, however, reach 
the 18 to 20 percent gains recorded in 1975-78, but will likely 
grow in the 12 to 15 percent range. Rising postal rates and 
production costs will continue to plague industry 
profitability. In addition, periodical publishers will 
experience a decline in their share of advertising revenues 
unless they remain attentive to the very specialized needs of 
advertisers. Moreover, magazine publishers will have to 
assess their markets carefully to meet the consuming public's 
interests. 

Periodical industry receipts should top $14 billion by 
1984, rising at an average annual rate of 12 percent during 
this period. Measured in 1972 dollars, industry receipts 
should show about a 4 percent yearly growth rate through 
1984.—Rose Marie Zummo Bratland, Office of Basic 
Industries, (202) 377-4115. 


* As of June 1979 
June 1978 to 1979 
* Value of shipments of periodicals produced by all industries 


Additional References 


Magazine Publishers Assn 
575 Lexington Ave 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


American Business Press 
205 East 42nd St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc 
5201 Old Orchard Rd 
Skokie, Il. 60078 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


Publishers’ receipts from the sale of books should exceed 
$6.6 billion in 1980, an increase of 11 percent over 1979s 
estimated receipts of $6.0 billion. While price increases will 
account for 70 to 80 percent of this growth, other factors 
include increases in the number of retail outlets, in 
purchases per pupil in the educational field, and in U.S. 
publisher emphasis on international sales. 

Publishers’ profits in 1979 were hard pressed to keep pace 
with 1978's banner performance. Profit margins were 
squeezed by paper cost hikes and uncertainties in textbook 
purchases, with school boards caught between enrollment 
declines and public sensitivity to the high cost of education. 
Profits in 1980 will be in line with 1979 margins, although 
adverse developments in paper supply could dent 
publishers’ statements of account. 


Geographic and Structural Expansion 


The U.S. book publishing industry-consists of 1,750 
establishments, employing 65,000 persons. Industrial 
growth has been significant. In 1972, the number of book 





publishing establishments stood at 1,205, with a workforce 
of 57,100. 

Most book publishers are generally small in size. In 1977, 
only 348 establishments had more than 20 employees. Asa 
consequence, most publishers specialize in one or more of 
the following product lines: textbooks, workbooks, audio- 
visual materials, including media kits; technical, scientific, 
professional! books; atlases, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
other reference works; bibles, testaments, hymnals, and 
other religious books; and a wide variety of general (trade) 
books, including fiction, nonfiction, art, juvenile, music and 
mass-market paperbound books. Since the industry's 
earliest years, publishers have been geographically 
concentrated in New York City. As recently as 1977, almost 
one of every three large publishers was located in New York. 
However, preliminary data from the Bureau of the Census 
show that the percentage of U.S. book publishing 
establishments in New York declined to 24 percent in 1977 
from 31 percent in 1972. While the data are incomplete, 
indicators point to substantial industry growth in the 
West—particularly in California—and the South. Book 
publishers located in New York, however, account for 45 
percent of the industry's total receipts. 


Assessing Publishers’ Markets 


While U.S. demand for books appears insatiable, the 
decade ahead will undergo a variety of changes influencing 


individual categories of book purchases. 

Declining birth rates in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
precipitated a drop in educational enrollments that is 
working its way through the Nation's school systems. 
Elementary school enrollment in 1979 was 31.7 million 
pupils, a decline of 2 percert from 1978's 32.2 million. High 
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Major producing States 
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Imports divided by product shipments plus imports minus exports 

Rates of change based on current dollars 

Source: Bureau of the Census. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Burcau of Industrial 
Economucs ( BIE) estimates 
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school enrollment of 15.3 million students in 1979 compared 
to 15.6 million in 1978. College enrollment in 1979 is 
thought to have remained about even with 1978's enrollment 
of 11.3 million students. 

Overall declines in U.S. elementary and secondary school 
enrollments have not yet substantially reduced publishers’ 
sales because educational funding has not declined. 
Elementary school enrollment fell 11 percent in the period 
1970-77, yet textbook spending per pupil rose. Some people 
attribute publishers’ seeming immunity to cuts in school 
funding to increases in classroom size, which have turned 
instructional attention toward a more structured, basic- 
skills-oriented program centered on textbooks. 

The adult trade hardbound book (a work of fiction or 
nonfiction sold through retail stores, book clubs, or by mail 
order) has for years been the mainstay of the U.S. book 
business. Price increases, however, have approached a point 
where the marketing of these books, particularly bestsellers, 
has undergone considerable change. Escalating authors’ 
advances, combined with the possible pre-emption or 
scaling down of publishers’ traditional subsidiary rights, 
have made hardcover sales of such books far less profitable 
than publishers’ ownership of residual rights to these works. 
The individual author's leverage in dealing with publishers 
may be increased by two relatively recent marketing factors 
in U.S. book publishing: the extraordinary increase in U.S. 
book outlets, particularly the powerful chain stores, and 
the rise of a writer’s media exposure through appearance on 
national television programs. The rise, of large discount 
chain operations in several metropolitan areas assists both 
authors and publishers through increased display and 
emphasis on national bestsellers. 

Unit sales of hardcover juvenile books have declined, 
reflecting public resistance to price rises and reduced library 
funds for these products. Publishers have channeled their 
attention to juvenile paperbound books, which experienced 
a four-fold unit increase in 1972-77. Reference works have 
also felt the pinch of constrained library budgets, in addition 
to new trade-practice conditions placed on door-to-door 
sales techniques of the encyclopedia industry. Publishers’ 
use of the mails, through the public's participation in book 
clubs and in various continuity series of mail order books, 
has proved to be a highly successful marketing tool. 


Technology's Use in Publishing 


The U.S. book publishing industry has taken a number of 
steps to reduce costs and improve customer service through 
the use of technology in |) the editorial function and 2) book 
distribution. 

Computer-formatting devices are becoming widely used 
by U.S. publishing firms to prepare manuscripts prior to 
typesetting. Such equipment lowers typesetting costs, 
improves control over the manuscript material, and eases 
access to the product for storage and retrieval purposes. 
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Book Publishing: Trends and Projections 1974-80 
(in millions of dollars except as noted) 





1974 1975 


Percent 
change 1980? 
_1978-79? 


Percent 
change 
1979-80? 


1976 1977 1978: 1979° 





Industry (SIC 2731) 
Value of shipments’ . 
Value added 
Total employment (000) 
Production workers (000) 
Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) 
Year-to-year percent change in average hourly 
earnings (Dec.-Dec.) 
Capital expenditures 
Product (SIC 2731) 
Value of shipments‘ 
Trade 
Value of exports 
Value of imports 


6,040 +10 +11 
3,900 +10 
65.0 +3 
16.0 +7 
“5.80 ‘+ 4 
+8 5+ 8 
78 _ = 


4,180 


299 314 
158 168 





Value of all products and services sold by the book publishing industry (SIC 2731) 
Estimated except for hourly earnings and 1978 trade data 
Forecast 


Source: Bureau of the Census (industry and trade data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly 
earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Bureau of industrial Economics (BIE) 


Several large publishing houses are experimenting with 
video editing systems, which are particularly useful in the 
page editing of photograph-filled text and reference books. 

The most significant employment of technology occurs in 
book distribution. The leading mass-market paperbound 
publishers are printing Universal Product Code (UPC) bars 
on their title pages. When these books are processed by 
electronic scanners, UPC speeds up both order fulfillment 
and the handling of returns. Widespread use of UPC on 
mass-market paperbound books hastens the day when most 
hardcover books will have International Standard Book 
Numbers (ISBN) on spines or back covers, to be scanned by 
Optical Character Recognition (OCR) equipment, to assist 
publishers and booksellers alike in inventory control. 
Several distributors and book wholesalers are employing 
Computer Output Microfilm (COM) to permit rapid, on- 
line ordering of books via computer. 


Foreign Trade in Books 


Estimated 1980 exports of U.S. books should exceed $500 
million, positioning the United States as the world’s largest 
exporter of books. The establishment of English as a second 
language, and as a primary language among countries’ 
technical, scientific, educational, and professional 
communities has opened markets for U.S. books in more 
than 140 countries. Approximately 40 percent of U.S. book 
exports go to Canada. Other leading export markets include 
the United Kingdom, with 12 percent of U.S. book exports; 
Australia, 10 percent; Japan, 6 percent; and Mexico and the 
Netherlands, each with 3 percent. 

Shipments of general (trade) books account for more than 
50 percent of U.S. book exports. Foreign demand for U.S. 
elementary, secondary, and college textbooks comprises 19 


* As of June 1979 
July 1978 to June 1979 
* Value of shipments of books published by all industries. 


percent of the international market for U.S. books, while 
demand for U.S. technical, scientific, and professional 
books is pegged at 13 percent. Other significant U.S. book 
export categories include encyclopedias, with 9 percent of 
total overseas book sales, and religious books, at 
approximately 6 percent. 

Data on U.S. book exports are collected by the Bureau of 
the Census, and do not include U.S. publishers’ receipts 
from the sale of syndication, foreign manufacture or 
translation rights, or receipts from co-publishing or 
distribution arrangements. In addition, Census statistics are 
not shown for individual U.S. book shipments valued under 
$250, a valuation cutoff figure that was raised to $500 
effective in March 1979. 

The United States is a large importer of books, with 1980 
shipments forecast at $325 million. Most U.S. book imports 
are general (trade) books, although some textbooks and 
technical, scientific, and professional books are purchased 
from abroad. Books in a language other than English 
account for 11 percent of U.S. book imports; imported 
religious books, for an additional 4 percent. The United 
Kingdom, with a 35 to 40 percent share of the U.S. import 
market, is the principal supplier of books from abroad. 
Other major suppliers include Japan, with a 13 percent 
market share; and West Germany, Canada, Italy, and 
Spain, each with shares of from 5 to 8 percent, of the U.S. 
book import market. 


Issues for the 1980s 


Receipts of the U.S. book publishing industry should 
grow 10.2 percent a year through 1984. Inflation, 
accounting for 80 percent of total industry receipt increases, 
will continue to be the primary factor in this expansion. 





A series of critical issues faces book publishers over the 
next decade. These include domestic and international 
copyright laws, foreign manufacturing of U.S. books, and 
levels of educational funding and enrollments. Several 
issues emanate from policy and legislative decisions tied to 
the Federal Government: postal rates, policies of the new 
U.S. Department of Education, and trade with Communist 
countries. 

The extensively revised U.S. copyright law, which took 
effect January |, 1978, represents a delicate melding of 
positions of diverse groups, including authors, publishers, 
educators, and librarians. The law established a committee 
to review the photocopying practices of libraries, an area of 
extreme coneern to U.S. publishers and authors. Court tests 
of the new law appear imminent, as publishers seek judicial 
support against extensive photocopying by both libraries 
and universities. 

The 1978 copyright law provided that, effective July 1982, 
printed works of U.S. authors and publishers need not be 
printed and bound in the United States to receive U.S. 
copyright protection. Publishers pushed for passage of this 
provision, insisting that 1) little if any U.S. book printing 
and binding would transfer overseas and 2) that removal of 
this manufacturing section would improve U.S. possibilities 
for joining the Berne Union, a strong international 
copyright organization. The manufacturing section of the 
U.S. copyright law has been a contentious issue among 
printers and publishers, one demanding careful analysis of 
its possible economic impact. 

Declining educational enrollments and the relative 
adequacy of school funding levels will be carefully 
monitored by producers of educational maierials. The 
lowered birth rates of the 1960s and 1970s will be translated 
into reduced student enrollments in the Nation's colleges 
and universities during the 1980s. Although publishers of 
post-secondary school materials enjoyed substantial sales 
gains in the 1960s and 1970s, they will be hard pressed to 
duplicate such increases in the decade ahead. 


An Eye on Washington 


Several activities of the Federal Government will have a 
large bearing on U.S. book publishing in the 1980s. 

Establishment of a U.S. Department of Education 
received mixed reviews in the publishing community. 
Concern about the possibility of added Federal activity in 
U.S. education was tempered by expectations of improved 


funding levels and managerial control over the spectrum of . 


Federal educational projects. 

Publishers have joined with bookstores and libraries to 
eliminate what they view as inquities in the rate and service 
structure of the U.S. Postal Service. In 1970-80 postal rates 
on certain book packages increased by over 400 percent. 
Shipments of books and catalogs to and from libraries may 
be given special reduced rates, with resultant savings to both 
publishers and libraries. 
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Trade in books between U.S. publishers and numerous 
Communist countries has “followed the flag,” tied to U.S. 
foreign policies. During the 1950s and early 1960s, U.S. 
book shipments to selected Eastern European countries 
were considerable, under an Informational Media 
Guarantee (IMG) program in which hard currency 
payments to U.S. publishers were authorized by the Federal 
Government. The end of the IMG program in the late 1960s 
crimped U.S. sales of books to such countries. Recent 
initiatives by both the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
and the U.S.S.R. to permit the purchase of U.S. books have 
encouraged publishers to make substantial investments in 
these two markets. A continuing series of U.S. exhibitions 
and trade missions to these countries is recognition of the 
considerable sales opportunities available to U-S. 
publishers.— William S. Lofquist, Office of Basic 
Industries, (202) 377-4115. 


Additional References 


Book Industry Trends, Book Industry Study Group,Inc., P.O. Box 2062, 
Darien, Conn. 06820 


The Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade Information, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1180 Avenue of theAmericas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


The Mass Media: Aspen Institute Guide to Communication Industry 
Trends, Praeger Publishers, 200 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


BOOK PRINTING 


Receipts of the U.S. book manufacturing industry 
should exceed $2.3 billion in 1980, an 11 percent increase 
above estimated 1979 receipts of $2.1 bilion. Though fueled 
by inflation, the industry’s sales gains in 1980 will reflect an 
expansion of the number of books sold, continuing a trend 
first noted in 1978. 

Substantial increases in the costs of energy, raw materials 
(primary paper) and regulatory compliance have perplexed 
the Nation’s book printers. Attempts to pass these costs 
along to their customers—the book publishers—should 
result in a 1980 receipts figure in which inflation represents 
more than 75 percent of the yearly increase. Price increases 
should continue to be a problem to book manufacturers 
through the early 1980s, as firms adjust to higher energy 
costs and the possibilities of inadequate supplies of certain 
grades of paper. 

After a stable period of unit sales through the mid-1970s, 
the number of copies of books sold increased in 1978 and 
1979. Unit output is expected to increase in 1980 and 
account for a 2 to 3 percent gain in real growth. 

Printers’ profit margins tightened in 1979 as accelerated 
energy costs negated most of the gains in unit sales. 
Estimated 1980 profits should increase over 1979, a result of 
stable demand for U.S. books, tightened management cost 
controls, and increased plant productivity. 
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Structural Growth 


Book manufacturers enter the 1980s in a position of 
considerable strength, well equipped to satisfy the printing 
and binding needs of their publisher clients. The U.S. book 
printing industry consists of more than 950 establishments, 
one-third more than existed in 1970. Gross value of these 
firms’ fixed assets is estimated to exceed $1 billion. Of the 
240 new establishments since 1970, more than 90 plants have 
20 or more employees. 

While the industry has added 3,000 employees since 1967, 
the number of production workers and hours worked has 
not increased significantly over the past decade. Production 
worker productivity has been assisted by increases in capital 
expenditures. Plant investment averaged $45 million a year 
in the 1970s, with increases to the $50-$60 million range 
since 1975. 


Lithographic Process Predominant 


Over 90 percent of all U.S. books are produced by the 
lithographic (offset) printing process. Lithography’s growth 
has been remarkable: 20 years ago the offset process 
accounted for only 40 percent of U.S. book production. 
Until 1963 most U.S. books were printed by the letterpress 
process, a printing method still employed by many of the 
nation’s large newspapers. Less than 10 percent of 1980 U.S. 
book production will be represented by the letterpress 
process and even this figure may be overstated. Of the 
estimated $200 million in shipments of letterpress-printed 
books in 1980, more than half will consist of books 
manufactured by variations on the letterpress process. Mass 
market paperbound books are printed primarily by the 
flexographic (rubber plate) process, and an increasing 
volume of hard- and soft-covered books are manufactured 
by belt-type (plastic plate) equipment. The gravure (metal 
cylinder) printing process, extensively used in Europe for 
the production of magazines, is finding its way into several 
U.S. book printing plants. 


Factors in Book Demand 


Shifting birth rates, fluctuations in life styles, and the 
specialized requirements of an advanced technologically 
oriented society have presented a series of challenges to U.S. 
book printers. 

Growth of post-secondary school enrollments in the 
period 1970-80 created a surge in college textbook sales. 
Although enrollments should stabilize or decline slightly in 
the 1980s, demand for U.S. college textbooks by non- 
academic institutions and organizations, and increased 
international sales, should expand the markets for these 
books. Technical, scientific, and professional books have 
grown substantially and, combined with college textbooks, 
account for more than 25 percent of all U.S. book sales. The 
accomplishments of the U.S. scientific and technical 
communities set standards for the world. Printed products 


conveying U.S. knowledge and expertise transcend national 
buundaries. As a result, such works should be the fastest 
growing sector of the U.S. book industry in the 1980s. 

Declining enrollments in U.S. elementary and secondary 
schools slowed textbook sales to these markets in 1975-79. 
Sales per student have increased, however, reflecting factors 
such as consolidated and enlarged classes as a result of 
funding cutbacks, more highly structured teaching 
environments, and added emphasis on fundamentals. 

The public’s appetite for general (trade) books—works of 
fiction and nonfiction, including novels, biographies, 
history, art—has been whetted by a surge in the number of 
bookstore outlets over the past decade. By 1979, more than 
12,000 stores served a variety of consumer tastes, with 
emphasis frequently given to price discounts on the most 
popular best sellers. This expansion in book outlets, 
together with the popularity of book clubs and mass market 
paperbound books, should enable general (trade) books to 
maintain if not expand their current 30 percent share of the 
U.S. book market well into the 1980s. 

Each of the categories of books present the U.S. book 
printing industry with special requirements. Textbooks, for 
example, require long print runs, extensive use of color, the 
preparation of photographs and continuous-tone artwork 
(halftones), in a tight production schedule that assures their 
availability at the start of each school year. Many general 
(trade) books, in contrast, require short print runs (under 
5,000 to 10,000 copies), and use no color or halftones. Mass 
market paperbound books have, until recently, been the 
exclusive province of a few highly specialized printers 
employing flexographic (rubber plate) printing equipment. 
In 1975-79, however, a growing percentage of mass-market 
paperbacks were being produced on lithographic (offset) 
equipment. 
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Rates of change based on current dollars 


Source: Bureau of the Census: Burcau of Labor Statistics, Burcau of Industral 
Economics (BIE) estemates 
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Book Printing: Trends and Projections 1974-80 
(in millions of dollars except as noted) 
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Value of all products and services sold by the book printing industry (SIC 2732) 
Estimated except for hourly earnings and 1978 trade data 
Forecast 


Source Bureau of the Census (industry and trade data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly 
earnings). Estimates and forecasts by Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 


Technology’s Impact 


Several technological breakthroughs are anticipated by 
U.S. book printers in the decade ahead. The development of 
laser technology promises to revolutionize pre-press 
vperations. The use of laser scanners to digitize photographs 
and continuous tone images for additional phototypesetter 
processing will have a profound impact. By enabling photo- 
composition to be laser-etched directly on printing plates, 
lasers may allow book manufacturers to bypass the camera 
and film development processes, with consequent cost 
reductions. Expanded use of microprocessing devices in 
virtually every phase of the production process will continue 
with most notable impact appearing in the binding, 
handling and distribution areas. 

Narrow-web (19 x 33-inch wide) lithographic presses have 
found universal appeal, offering the advantages of quick 
changeovers from one book to the next and relatively low 
rates of paper waste. This last factor has become critically 
important since printers face a future of potential paper 
shortages of selected grades. In addition, these new presses 
have become highly competitive in the production of short- 
run books, previously the domain of sheet-fed lithographic 
presses. 


Energy and Material Difficulties 


Book printers increased their energy outlays 
significantly throughout the 1970s, partially in an effort 
to eliminate environmental pollution. Heat dryers 
fueled primarily by natural gas were installed to 
eliminate the release of harmful solvents into the 
atmosphere during press operations. Pollution control 
devices contributed to the escalation of printers’ 
energy costs, beginning in 1979. 

Supplies of printing paper were tight in 1978-79, and 


* As of June 1979 
July 1978 to June 1979 
* Value of shipments of books printed by al! industries. 


indications are that the limited additions to paper mill 
capacity in the early 1980s have already been 
allocated. Price of pulp, pegged at $390 a ton in early 
1979, rose above $450 per ton by the close of the year. 
Imports of paper from Scandinavia have supplemented 
normal supplies from U.S. and Canadian mills, but the 
premium prices of such imports have discouraged 
both printers and publishers. 


Printers View Uncertain Future 


Possible disruptions in U.S. book markets, based on 
declining school enrollments and threatened cutbacks 
in public funding of book-related programs, have 
alerted U.S. book printers to a future strongly keyed to 
management decisionmaking. A continued series of 
acquisitions and mergers among U.S. book printers 
seems evident as firms seek complementary 
production lines or the technological or financial 
access to new publication markets. 

Management decisions by printers regarding 
overseas expansion will be particularly critical during 
the 1980s. The U.S. copyright law was extensively 
revised, with significant new provisions which became 
effective January |, 1978. The works of U.S. authors 
and publishers prior to 1978 had to be printed and 
bound in the United States to receive U.S. copyright 
protection. In January 1978 this manufacturing 
provision was extended to Canada and will be 
sanctioned to all countries by July 1982. In order to 
assess the economic impact which removal of this 
clause may have on the U.S. book printing industry, the 
U.S. Copyright Office will conduct an extensive study 
and report its findings to the Congress. It is the view of 
several organizations that printing competition from 
the Far East could have major adverse consequences 
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on U.S. book manufacturing. Several large U.S. printers 
are seeking to establish foreign subsidiaries both to 
protect and possibly to expand their current domestic 
operations. 

Despite the uncertainties of U.S. book demand in the 
1980s and the possible incursion of foreign printers 
into heretofore protected U.S. markets, the inherent 
advantages of high productivity, substantial capital 
investment, and a _ service-oriented relationship with 
their publisher customers should enable U.S. book 
manufacturers to meet the challenges of the 1980s. 
The Nation’s expanding needs for books and other 
printed materials ensures a demand that will continue 
to be filled by U.S. book printers.— William S. Lofquist, 
Office of Basic Industries, (202) 377-4115. 


Additional References 


Book Production Industry, The Innes Publishing Co., 910 Skokie 
Bivd., Northbrook, Ill. 60662. 


Graphic Communications World, Technical Information, Inc., P.O. 
Box 3489, Tequesta, Fla. 33458. 


Publishers Weekly, R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Sustaining the momentum of consistent growth that has 
existed for some years, the commercial printing industry in 
1979 realized receipts of $18.2 billion, 10 percent higher than 
1978. Although performances throughout many sectors of 
the economy were mixed last year, indicators point to a 
return to strong overall growth in 1980. With total economic 
growth expected to range between 8 and 9 percent, 
commercial printing volume should rise concurrently, 
approximating $20 billion. The industry has maintained an 
average real growth of about 3 percent a year, a rate that 
should hold through the mid-1980s. 


Employment 


Total employment in the industry last year reached 
388,000, slightly more than 2 percent above the 1978 total. 
The production worker share, maintaining about three- 
fourths of the total, was 287,000. During 1980, moderate 
growth is expected, and the total number of workers will rise 
by | percent to an estimated 394,000. The production 
worker count also should increase by only | percent during 
the year, to almost 290,000. 

Print workers’ wages continue to be among the highest 
paid in the manufacturing segment. The average hourly rate 
now exceeds $7 for a 38-hour week. Forcraft workers under 
a union contract, the average exceeds $8 an hour, with some 
jobs in some U:S. cities paying more than $12 an hour. Most 
printing union contracts call for 35 straight-time hours with 
premium pay for additional hours. 


Materials: Costs Up, Supply Down 


As with almost every economic unit in the Nation, 
commercial printers are faced with continually rising costs. 
Inflationary pressures have pushed paper prices to 
unprecedented levels and the international oil supply 
situation has strongly influenced petro-chemical feedstock 
prices which in turn increase the cost of films, inks, and a 
host of pressroom chemicals. Additionally, the cost of 
energy in any form has been a major factor in the printing 
industry’s price decisions. 

The availability of many grades of paper continues to be a 
concern of the industry. During 1979, mill capacity for 
printing and writing rates increased only incrementally. On 
the average, capacity for total paper production increased 
2.5 percent; coated stocks, 3.1 percent; uncoated printing 
papers, 2.0 percent. This year new capacity for uncoated 
printing grades will go up by about 4 percent. 

Although paper prices moderated toward the end of 1979, 
on the average prices rose by 6 percent during the year. 
During 1980, printers can expect an additional 7 to8 percent 
price jump, depending on the type of paper and the volume 
of the order. 


A Multi-Billion Dollar Small Business 


Commercial printers remain one of the Nation's largest 
small businesses although the commercial printing 
industry’s dollar volume approaching $20 billion ranks it 
among the top 10 manufacturing industries, and its 
employment count places it among the top five industry 
groups. 

As reported in the 1972 Census of Manufactures, the 
industry had just under 22,000 individual plants. Of that 
total, 84 percent, or 18,000 plants, employed fewer than 20 
persons. From preliminary data released by the Bureau of 
the Census in the 1977 Census of Manufactures, the 
commercial printing industry had 26,233 individual plants, 
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Commercial Printing: Trends and Projections 1974-80 
(in millions of dollars except as noted) 
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an increase of 4,500. Of that total, almost 23,000 plants, or 
87 percent, employed fewer than 20 persons. 

Included in the 1977 count were 14,515 commercial 
letterpress shops, up by 1,319 from 1972. There were 11,289 
commercial lithographers, an increase of almost 3,000. 

In 1977 there were 429 commercial gravure plants, up by 
135 from the 1972 count. 

Printing plants are concentrated near the Nation's 
industrial centers. The greatest number, about 65 percent, 
are located along the Eastern Seaboard, most of them in the 
northern quadrant. About 15 percent of the plants are in the 
Central States, and just under 20 percent are in the West. 


Products and Process 


The printing industry, in addition to exhibiting stable 
growth, continues to present a stable product structure. 

There are five major product groups in the industry. The 
publications grouping, which includes catalogs and 
directories as well as magazine printing and comics and 
magazine supplements for Sunday newspapers, is the single 
largest product-segment. The dollar volume for this segment 
approximates $5 billion, and represents 30 percent of the 
total. Advertising printing (including direct mail pieces, 
display ads, preprinted newspaper advertising inserts, 
shopping news and other types of advertising) accounts for 
25 percent with a dollar volume of more than $4 billion. 
Label printing and printed rolls and overwraps for 
packaging accounts for 13 percent of total commercial work 
and amounts to about $2.5 billion. Financial and legal work, 
which is about $1 billion, represents between 6 and 8 
percent. The remaining 25 to 27 percent of the $18 billion of 
commercial printing last year included general commercial 
printed products such as maps, tickets, and playing cards, 
totaling over $4 billion. 

Of all printing processes, overall and by product groups, 
lithography does the greatest proportion of dollar volume. 
In four of the five product groups, lithography dominates by 


at least 60 percent. Only in the label grouping does 
letterpress volume exceed the other processes. In that 
segment, it represents between 40 and 50 percent; 
lithography between 30 and 40 percent, and gravure, about 
20 percent of dollar volume. 


Foregin Trade 


The volume of printed matter traded between the United 
States and other countries remains a relatively insignificant 
portion of domestic production. Printed products continue 
to be traded among nations—not for economic reasons, but 
for their unique content. Because of this, books represent 
the greatest share of both U.S. exports and imports of 
printed matter. Canada is the major U.S. market for exports 
of printing, receiving about one-half of the total volume. 
The United Kingdom is the major U.S. supplier country, 
accounting for one-fourth of printing imports. 


Outlook to Mid-Decade Good 


Exhibiting a stability of growth thai has been maintained 
for more than a decade, and a consistent relationship to the 
national economy, commercial printers should again in 
1980 be responsible for just under | percent of the gross 
national product. Continued demand for the printed word 
in its many forms is expected to hold strong until at least 
mid-decade, maintaining an annual real growth of between 
3 and 4 percent through 1984.— Charles R. Cook, Office of 
Basic Industries, (202) 377-4115. 


Additional References 


The Printing Industry, By Victor Strauss, 1967, Graphic Arts Manage- 
ment, By Victor Strauss, 1973 Ratio Study, Anon, annual, The 
Printing Industries of America, Inc., Graphic Communications 
Center, 1730 North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


Bibliography of Printing Publications, Anon., 1972, National 
Association of Printers and Lithographers. 780 Palisade Ave., 
Teneck, N.J. 07666. 
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Graphic Arts Literature Abstracts, Anon., monthly, Graphic Arts 
Research Center, Rochester Institute of Technology, One Lomb 
Memorial Drive, Rochester, N.Y. 14623. 


Graphic Arts Abstracts, Anon., Monthly, Graphic Arts Technical 
Foundation, 4615 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn. 15213. 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS 


With the downturn in the economy during 1979, a slower 
growth rate is expected in the manifold business forms 
industry for 1980. Despite the decline in the general 
economy, orders and shipment rates were strong for these 
products in 1979. 

Forms industry receipts should climb to $4.3 billion in 
1980, a gain of 12 percent, but not matching the industry's 
dramatic 18 percent growth in 1979. 


Orders Strong, Backlogs Long 


New orders were up nearly 20 percent in 1979. Although 
price increases of at least 12 percent accounted for much of 
this growth, unit order growth was also strong, up 
approximately 7 percent. Increasing customer demand for 
forms was spurred by rising economic activity in 1978 and 
early 1979 as well as some customer concern over the 
steadily increasing list prices of forms and possible paper 
shortages resulting from paper mill strikes. 

With orders up, manufacturers’ backlogs rose from about 
6 weeks in 1978 to around 10 weeks in 1979. Capacity 
utilization rates reflected rising industry activity, going from 
the lower 70s in 1978 up to the mid-80s in 1979. 

As backlogs increased, customer anxiety over the 
availability of forms encouraged them to place additiona/ 
orders to compensate for the slower rate at which orders 
were being filled. Furthermore, continuing price increases 
stimulated customers to place larger or more frequent 
orders in anticipation of another round of price increases. 
To discourage customers from building up large inventories, 
some large forms producers instituted allotment programs. 


Tightened Paper Supply 


Sharp increases in paper prices as well as limited 
availability in 1979 added to the upward spiral in the pricing 
and purchasing of forms. Order backlogs mounted for 
forms manufacturers unable to obtain a sufficient supply of 
paper. Settlements of paper mill strikes helped ease the tight 
paper supply situation of late 1978 and early 1979 and 
permitted forms producers to work off some of their 
backlog. 

Paper price increases in the 12 to 15 percent range in 1979 
reflected the critical paper situation and the rising cost of 
forms paper production. While large increases in paper 
prices are not anticipated for 1980, the higher levels 
reached in 1979 are expected to hold, since forms producers’ 





1979 Profile 
Manifold Business Forms 


SIC Code: 2761 


Value of shipments (million $) ........ccccccccccccccccces SMO 
Value added (million $) 
Total employment (000) 
Number of establishments, total (1977) 
Number of establishment with 20 
employees or more (1977) 
Compound annual rate of change, 1974-79: 
Value of product shipments! 
Total employment 


Major producing regions: 
East North Central and Middle Atlantic 


Rate of change bvased on current dollars 


Source: Bureau of the Census: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Industrial 
Econom'cs ( BIE) estimates 








backlogs remain high, and the cost of paper production 
continues to climb. 

The paper supply situation should show steady 
improvment in 1980 as added capacity comes on line. 


A Challenging Market 


Growth in the business forms industry is closely tied to 
trends in the computer market. In recent years, an increasing 
number of companies have shifted their purchases from 
larger computer units to minicomputers, small business 
computers, and terminals as distributed data processing has 
become more effective in meeting their data processing 
requirements. The cost-effectiveness of these smaller units 
has also made them attractive to small companies seeking to 
improve their data processing operations. 

Distributed data processing allows computer users to 
decentralize their information processing activities and 
permits more direct access to larger computers through 
terminals. As the cost of these smaller computer units has 
dropped, they have become the fastest growing segment of 
the computer market. Sales of forms to this market are 
expected to increase at an average annual rate of 20 percent 
over the next few years. By 1984, the smaller computer units 
will account for more than half of the computer forms 
market. 

While business forms manufacturers will experience 
significant sales gains in the small computer market in the 
near future, these gains may not offset the decline in sales to 
large computer installations, which are.shifting more and 
more to paperless technologies. Competition from 
computer-output-microfilm (COM) and non-impact 
printers will displace a growing number of forms over the 
next 5 years. 
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Manifold Business Forms: Trends and Projections 1974-80 
(in millions of dollars except as noted) 





1974 1975 


Percent 
change 
1979-80° 


Percent 
change 1980? 
1978-79? 


1976 1977 1978? 1979? 





Industry (SIC 2761) 
Value of shipments ; nie 2,305 
Value added : be 1,325 
Total employment (000) aaa Rape 429 
Production workers (000) pao 31.3 
Average hourly earnings (Dec.—$) ..... Sad wenden 4.47 
Year-to-year percent change in average hourly 
earnings (Dec.-Dec.) ; +7 
Capital expenditures ; : 67.4 
Product 
Value of shipments* . 2,139 


2,328 +18 4,308 +12 
1,202 +18 2,209 +12 
39.7 +4 47.8 +3 
28.2 +4 344 +3 
5.32 in sie 


+8 7 
58.6 82.1 


2,226 2,721 





Value of all products and services sold by the manifold business forms industry (SIC 


nated Except for hourly earnings 
Forecast 


Source Bureau of the Census (industry data), Bureau of Labor Statistics (hourly 
earnings) Estimates and forecasts by Bureau of Industrial Economics (BIE) 


In addition, forms managers will continue to make 
sizeable cuts in their companies’ forms budgets by reducing 
forms usage, ordering smaller form sizes and forms with few 
parts, and using stock continuous forms instead of custom 
continuous ones whenever feasible 


Product Trends 


Continuous forms shipments grew slightly faster in 
1967-77 than other product segments of the forms industry. 
However, since 1972 unit set forms have been growing at a 
slightly faster rate than continuous. 

According to 1972 Bureau of the Census data, continuous 
forms accounted for 54 percent of the shipment value of 
forms products, unit set for 39 percent, and manifold and 
sales books for 5 percent. By 1977, continuous forms held 56 
percent of the product market, unit set 33 percent; manifold 
and salesbooks 5 percent. (The balance of production for 
both years is forms manufacturing reported by small firms 
that did not specify type of forms.) In 1967-77, continuous 
forms grew at an average annual rate of 12 percent; unit set 
nearly 10 percent annually; and manifold and salesbooks, 
slightly over 11 percent 

While both continuous and unit set forms are widely used 
in computer operations, continuous forms could grow faster 
than unit set over the next 5 years because of their extensive 
use by mini-computers, small business computers, and 
terminals. Furthermore,-while stock continuous forms grew 
much faster than custom continuous in 1972-77, looking 
ahead, custom continuous forms could show strong gains. 
Custom continuous forms are used primarily by companies 
as transaction records, while stock forms are largely used for 
internal reporting or as archival documents 

When a paperless technology is introduced into a 
company’s computer operations, it is used primarily for 
internal reporting applications and thus would most likely 
displace stock forms consumption. 


* As of June 1979 
June 1978 to June 1979 
Value of shipments of manifold business forms produced by all industries 


With increased use of small computers and further entry 
of non-impact printers into the data processing field, single- 
part business forms will enlarge their share of the forms 
market. These forms now account for nearly half of all 
computer forms pages. 


Employment Gains 


The upturn in forms industry shipments in 1977 and 1978 
was evident in the sharp gains recorded in employment. 
Employment in the forms industry registered increases of 6 
percent in both 1977 and 1978. The number of production 
workers climbed 6 percent in 1977 and 7 percent in 1978. 

By the end of 1979, total employment was up another 4 
percent, as was the number of production workers. 
Employment gains for 1980 are expected to be in the 3 
percent range, since some softening in forms demand is 
anticipated. Total employment should reach 48,000 in 1980, 
while the number of production workers will total 34,000. 


Outlook Favorable 


Forms demand was up more sharply in 1979 than 
expected but should rise more slowly in 1980, as forms 
manufacturers continue to work off backlogs acquired 
during heavy placement of new orders in 1979. 

Advances in computer technology, coupled with further 
penetration of paperless technologies into the computer 
market, will require continued adaption by forms 
producers. While there is some uncertainty as to the extent 
these technologies will display forms usage over the next 5 
years, forms shipments are expected to grow at a yearly rate 
of || percent through 1984, with receipts totaling $6 billion. 
Real growth, in terms of 1972 dollars will be about 4 percent 
during this period.— Rose Marie Zummo Bratland, Office 
of Basic Industries, (202) 377-4115. 
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Additional References 


International Business Forms Industries Business Forms Reporter 
1730 North Lynn St North American Publishing Co 
Arlington, Va. 22209 401 North Broad St 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
National Business Forms Assn 


433 East Monroe Ave 
Alexandria, Va. 22301 





CENSUS INVITES REVISIONS TO THE 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSI- 
FACTION (SIC) SYSTEM 


The Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards 
of the Department of Commerce bas begun a revision of 
the 1972 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
Manual. The SIC classifies industrial establishments by 
type of economic activity. It facilitates the collection, 
tabulation and analysis of statistical data by the federal 
government, local governments, trade associations and 
other intereted parties. Proposed amendments to the 


Manual should be submitted by March 30, 1980, to 
Milo Peterson, Chairman of the Technical Committee 
on Industrial Classification, Office of Federal 
Statistical Policy and Standards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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Miscellaneous Publishing Tops Half-Billion Dollars 

Commercial Printing Establishments Show Steady Growth January 
Growth of U.S. Bookstores Spurs Publishers’ Sales 

Twenty Years of Periodical Growth 

Index to Selected Articles, 1965-70 January 


Outlook for the Graphic Arts 

The Growth of Regional Book Markets 

Business Periodicals Support Business Growth 

The Dichotomy of Dailies and Weeklies 

Analysis of U.S. Metropolitan Printing and Publishing Centers 


Greeting Card Growth Tied to Year-Round Market 

The Book Industry of Canada 

The Market for Graphic Arts Supplies 
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Mergers and Acquisitions 

Review of the U.S. Micropublishing Industry 
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U.S. Printing Machinery Exports Reflect Global Growth in Printing and Publishing 
Competitive Aspects of U.S. Foreign Trade in Printed Products 

Printing and Publishing Corporations Recover in 1971 


Franchised Printing Centers Grow Rapidly 

U.S. Adherence to the Florence Agreement: Duty-Free Trade in Printed Products 
Growth of the U.S. Periodicals Industry 

Technological Changes in the Printing and Publishing Industry 


Graphic Industries Mirror National Growth 

Wages and Hours Worked in the U.S. Printing Industry 

DRUPA '72 Resounding Success 

International Markets for Books, Magazines and Newspapers October 


Economic Upsurge Foretells Bright Outlook January 
Graphic Arts Markets and the Census of Population 

Graphic Arts Strikes Cost 415,000 Man-days in 197U 

Sales Concentration in the Printing and Publishing Industries January 


Employment Patterns of Printing and Publishing 
Five Years of Florence 


Economic Review and Outlook July/October 
Correlation of Book Printing and Publishing Based on Time July/October 
Dollar Volume Heavy in Small Share of Plants July/October 
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Title 


Manifold Business Forms Exhibit Constant Growth 
Wages and Hours in the U.S. Printing Industry 


Issue 


Miscellaneous Publishing Hits Billion Dollar Mark 
Franchising: A Market for Printers 

Graphic Arts Supplies Market Shows Steady Growth 
Graphic Industries: 1975 


Periodical Pace is Strong, Steady and Diversified 
Developing and Evaluating the Forecasting Ability of Textbook Sales Regression Equations 


No Recession Seen in U.S. Foreign Trade in Books 


January 
Greeting Card Growth Reflects Changing Market January 


Employment, Hours and Earnings Trends Over the Past Decade 
The Transportation of Printed Products 


Unemployment in the Printing and Publishing Industries 
Minority Ownership in the U.S. Graphic Arts Industry 
Growth of Women’s Employment in the Printing and Publishing Industries 


U.S. Printing and Publishing Centers Show Sizable Growth 

Energy Consumption in the U.S. Printing and Publishing Industry 

Graphic Arts Industry Growth in 1973 Reflects Inflationary Economy 
1976 

Duties Removed on $5.3 Million of U.S. Printed Products 

Graphic Arts Outlook Reflects Upswing in Economy 

Patterns of Concentration in the U.S. Graphic Arts Industries 


October 
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Winter 


Winter 


Wages and Hours in the U.S. Printing Industry 
Gains in Graphic Industry Growth 
Australia’s Markets for U.S. Printed Products 


Plant Capacity of U.S. Printing and Publishing Establishments 
Growth Pace of 50 Largest Printing Centers Trails Nation’s Printing Activity 
Projections of Output and Employment in the U.S. Graphic Arts Industry 


. Summer 
.. Summer 
. Summer 


Paperback Book Market Shows Moderate Growth 
Graphic Arts Costs and Expenditures for Pollution Abatement 
Graphic Industries Ranks High Among All U.S. Manufacturing 


Market for Graphic Arts Products Nears $47 Billion 
U.S. Bookstores Show Rapid Growth 
Recordkeeping Devices Maintain Steady Growth Pace 


Bookstore Growth by U.S. Region ... Spring 
National and Regional Analysis of Daily Newspaper Growth eerie 
Franchising: A License To Print fe ene hae .... Spring 
Label Printing: $1.5 Billion Market 

National and Regional Analysis of Weekly Newspapers 

Printing and Publishing in Indonesia 

Listing of Programs and Analysts in the Construction and Forest Products Division 


Summer/Fall 
Summer/Fall 
. Summer/Fall 
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Printing and Publishing in Iran Winter 
Forecast for 1978: Graphic Arts Industry Reaches $52 Bilion 
Impact of New U.S. Export Schedule on Printing and Publishing Statistics Winter 


Growth of U.S. Magazine Advertising and Circulation Receipts 
U.S. Miscellaneous Publishers Face Market Challenges 
Printing and Publishing in Nigeria 


Mergers and Acquisitions in the U.S. Printing and Publishing Industry 

Union Wages and Hours in the Graphic Industries 

Printing and Publishing in Japan 
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Periodical Foreign Trade Marks a Decade of Growth 

Printing and Publishing in Norway 

Export Services Available to the Printing and Publishing Industry of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and Other Agencies 


Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S. Printing and Publishing Industry, 1974-78 
Supply Outlook for Newsprint and Other Printing and Writing Papers in the 1979-80 Period 
1979 Output of U.S. Graphic Arts Industry: $59 Billion Winter 


Financial and Legal Printing Hits the One Billion Dollar Mark Spring/Summer 
Exports: Value to U.S. Graphic Arts Industry . Spring/Summer 
Printing and Publishing in the Federal Republic of Spring/Summer 


The Market for U.S. Books and Periodicals in Pakistan 
Union Wages and Hours in the Graphic Industries 
Printing and Publishing in Mexico 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1979 





Description and Schedule B Number 


January- 
September 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1978 





Grand total 
Printing plates and cylinders (6683510) 


Printed matter, total ... 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note books, order books, diaries (2565920) 
Manifold business forms (2565940) 

Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph and ‘stamp (2566000). 
Loose leaf binders (2566320) .. ; 

Paper or paperboard labels, printed (2566620) 

Catalogs (2703085). 

Directories (2703095). Ane 

Posters, commercial, except tourist (2707200) 

Tourist literature and posters (2707300) 

Advertising printed matter (2707400).......... 
Newspapers, unbound, single-issue (2707600) 

Newspapers, bound, multiple-issue (2707820) .. 
Periodicals, bound, multiple-issue (2707840) 

Periodicals, business and professional (2708220)..... 
Periodicals, other than business and professional (2708240) 
Music, books (2731020). 

Music sheets (2731040). 

Maps, charts, atlases, globes (2733200). — , 
Decaicomanias and pressure sensitives (2736000) . 

Picture postcards (2738500) 

Greeting cards (2740100).... 

Calendars, paper (2743000) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f. (2749540)... 

Playing cards (7342500) 


Books, total 


Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (2703020). . 
Dictionaries and thesauruses (2703040) . 

Encyclopedias (2703060)..... 

Textbooks (2703070) ; 

Technical, scientific, and professional books (2703080) 
Books, n.s.p.f. (2704000) . 

Children's picture and painting books (7375200). 





$724,551,390 
4,914,835 


719,636,555 


2,879,264 
2,580,775 
2,861,919 
1,952,761 

11,108,882 
9,069,723 
4,543,913 
4,147,413 
1,541,932 

17,391,189 
4,831,346 

807,885 

54,470,909 
2,338,549 

156,439,536 

4,736,818 

881,537 
6,727,246 
13,342,639 
294,355 
6,578,215 
1,977,777 
58,922,809 
6,743,223 


323,244,036 


16,866,748 
4,700,086 
24,006,587 
63,000,935 
38,800,295 
170,549,470 
5,319,915 





+17.4 


+25.3 


+17.4 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail. 
n.s.p.f.—Not specially provided for 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, by Principal Markets, 
January-September 1979 





Principal markets 


January- 
September 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1978 


Principal markets 


January- 
September 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1978 





Australia 
Beigium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
France 

Hong Kong 

india 

indonesia 

iran 

Ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 





$53,627, 180 
4,262,477 
9,350,061 

332,006,629 
4,539,569 
2,951,612 
2,935,257 
13,404,090 
5,443,117 
4,679,281 

937,781 
223,601 
1,977,724 
5,788,291 
1,333,709 
28,411,887 





+24.7 
+246 
+ 8.0 
+13.0 
+21.0 
+20.3 
+32.2 








Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 

Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Republic of South Africa 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
West Germany 





$18,460,658 
17,476,307 
10,214,236 
2,448,420 
3,710,856 
1,240,495 
7,354,095 
6,096,041 
8,592,675 
6,706,787 
2,827,289 
5,757,820 
5,147,525 
67,580,611 
16,757,273 
19,044,302 





+10.7 
+12.3 
+104.8 
+43.1 
+37.1 
+11.8 
+27.2 
+49 
+27.9 
+40 
+44.0 
+33.8 
+07 
+40.5 
+15.5 
+42.7 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, J 


e + h 





. a 


1979 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January- 
September 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1978 





Grand total 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 

Other biankbooks (2565800) 

Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 
Newspapers (2705500) 

Periodicals (2706300) 

Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 

Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 
Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 

Globes (2733000) 

Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 

Decaicomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 

Other decaicomanias (2737500, 2738000) 

Postcards (2738500-2739500) 

Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (274000) 

Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 

Pictorial matter, lithographed (2746040, 2746500) 

Pictorial matter, nonlithographed (2747040) 

Posters (2746020, 2747020, 2747520) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747560-2748500, 2749040) 
Manifold business forms (2747540, 2749020) 

Playing cards (7342500) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 
Books, foreign language (2702540) 
Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 


Other books (2702580) 


Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 





$378, 109,900 
626,904 


377,482,996 


7,170,990 
542,722 
18,841,361 
13,064,542 
41,333,740 
5,972,345 
3,949,438 
9,567,399 
2,864,374 
386,424 
4,283, 194 
3,151,593 
17,949,292 
1,038,840 
4,086,686 
317,462 
3,606,648 
2.928, 768 
4,070,519 
9,015,908 
2,806,905 
1,970,654 
23,690,305 
255,407 
2,329,662 
192.287 .818 


4,882, 162 
18,328,375 
2,493,647 
164,171,503 
2,412,131 





+ 89 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
n.s.p._—Not especially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates by Principal Suppliers, 
January-September 1979 





Principal suppliers 


January- 
September 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1978 


Principal suppliers 


January- 
September 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1978 





Austria 
Beigium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 

Israel 

Italy 





$933,066 
3,417,132 
63,488,058 
5,011,761 
3,805,709 
1,840,398 
9,838,306 
13,845,974 
2,234,881 
33,665,827 





+16.0 
+ 67 
+ 8.2 
+82.8 
+68.7 
+19.7 
+ 3.1 
+32.9 
7.5 
+39.2 





Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 


$44,472,965 
13,757,407 
10,020,609 
9,583,933 
2,556, 956 
16,033,171 
2.015.759 
9,122,451 
98,565,896 
24,481,016 








22 
11.7 
+63 
+46 
+1267 
+33.1 
+13 
+ 3.6 
+93 
15.7 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


and low-valued nondutiablie imports by mail 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. General Business indicators, Annual Average 1977, and 1978-79 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators = average 
1979" 1978 1979 1978 1979P 1978 1979 1978 1977 








NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT® 
National income 1,869.0 1,621.0 1,897.9 | 1,703.9 1,941.9 || 1,752.5 1,820.0 1,525.8 
Compensation of employees 1,411.2 | 1,244.0 1,439.7 | 1,288.2 1,471.8 1,321.1 1,364.8 1,156.9 
Wages and salaries 1,189.4 1,052.0 1,211.5 | 1,090.0 1,237.0 1,117.4 1,154.7 984.0 
Supplements to wages, salaries 221.8 192.0 228.2 198.3 234.0 203.7 210.1 172.9 
Personal income 1,852.6 1,634.8 1,892.5 1,689.3 1,943.4 1,742.5 1,803.1 1,531.6 
Disposable personal income 1,572.2 1,395.0 1,601.7 | 1,437.3 1,636.9 1,476.5 1,524.8 1,305.1 
Personal consumption expenditures 1,445.2 1,287.2 1,475.9 | 1,331.2 1,528.6 1,369.3 1,415.4 1,210.0 
Gross national product 2,292.1 2,011.3 2,329.8 | 2,104.2 | 2,396.5 2,159.6 2,235.2 1,899.5 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 71.56 61.57 76.42 67.20 80.22 67.75 . 73.24 60.16 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR® 

As measured by 
Whole prices 1967 = $100 
Consumer prices do 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB)? 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 151.6 139.5 155.3 147.7 53.4 148.3 151.4 138.4 






































Note ‘Revised Preliminary n.a—not available ® Survey of Current Business. Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates. °FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment 
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Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing Industries Statistics, Annual Average 1977 and 1978-79 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
i979 1978 1979° 1978 1979P 1978 1979 1978 1977 


7 





Economic indicators 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)® 1967 = 100 
Corporate sales”... mil.S 
Corporate net profits:> 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)? 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, tota!® 
All employees. 

Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PUBLISHING (SIC 2731) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PRINTING (SIC 2732) 
All employees. 

Production workers 
Average weekly earnings. 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLISHING (SIC 274) 

All employees...... thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings ‘ $ 

Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees........ se 
Production workers. 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
All employees. . 
Production workers. . 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings .... 
Average weekly hours... 









































See footnotes at end of table. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1977 and 1978-79 by Quarters—Contd. 





Economic indicators 


First quarter 


Second quarter 


Third quarter 


Fourth quarter 


Annual 





1979" 


1978 


1979" 


1978 


1979P 


1978 


1979 1978 


average 
1977 





COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average week!- hours 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS (SIC 2761) 

All employees thous 
Production wotkers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PRINTING TRADE SERVICES (SIC 279) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 





39.9 
29.1 
336.36 
9.19 
37.8 


39.4 
29.1 
310.92 
8.24 
37.7 





204.4 
149.9 
278.06 
7.25 
38.4 


39.8 
29.0 
328.92 
8.85 
37.2 





60.1 
49.6 
190.70 
4.92 
38.7 


39.4 
28.6 
315.75 
8.28 
38.1 





40.5 
30.0 
344.12 
9.02 





38.1 


39.0 
28.3 
329.38 
8.50 
38.7 





o 


51.3 
200.97 
5.08 
39.5 


39.8 
29.0 
333.60 
8.68 
« 38.4 




















Note: ‘Revised Preliminary n.a—not available *Cumulative *FRB—F ederal Reserve Board Data are without seasonal adjustment 
Financiat Report, Federal Trade Commission Employment and earnings data from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 
1978 revised benchmarks; data prior to 1978 also revised “Media Records, inc. Data are three months totals 


b Quarterly 
Data reflect 
*Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. Data are 


three months totais 


Table S-7.—Selected U.S. Paper Statistics, Annual Average 1977 and 1978-79 by Quarters 





Economic indicators 


First quarter 


Second quarter 


Third quarter 


Fourth quarter 





1979" 


1978 


1979° 


1978 


1979P 


1978 


1979 1978 


Annual 
average 
1977 





PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY AND 
PRICES 

Newsprint 
Used by publisher® thous.tons 
Publishers inventory® do 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 


PAPER 
Production:? 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side 
Coated, two sides 
Book, uncoated 
Publication and printing 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 
Woodbond 


short tons 


do 
do 


do 
do 
1973 = 100 


1967 = 100 
do 





1,731 
745 
321.08 


365,991 


132,423 
1,009,245 


541,386 
900,277 
177.9 


205.4 
175.2 





372,425 


118,873 
1,037,361 


556,594) 





920,44 


156. 
178.5 
157.7 


371,070 


132,116 
1,015,270 


594,406 
863,648 
187.2 


212.1 
181.1 


371,775 


130,089 
h 025,857 


573,284 
953,939 
161.9 


182.5 
162.6 








351,802 


122,008 
1,056,260 


568,473 
866,587 
187.6 


214.3 
182.4 





273,169 


110,277 
966,537 


557,011 
853,208 
167.1 


191.1 
166.4 








338,995 


108,287 
1,022,549 


576,155 
893,329 
175.5 


200.9 
172.2 











*1,410,619 


*451,348 
*3,737,937 


*2,021,279 
*3,465,715 
153.8 


173.8 
156.5 





Note: ‘Revised Preliminary. n.a.—not available 
newsprint used. Consumption data are three months totals 
equivalent to consumption 


*Cumulative. 


®american Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association; approximately 75% of total 
Bureau of the Census are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually 





WHEN THERE 
WAS ONLY 


GUTENBERG 


Printing and publishing 
developments were 
easy to follow. 














But today, you need 


PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING 


to keep up with what’s going on in the more than 40,000 companies that comprise the U.S. 
graphic communications industries. 


Printing and Publishing is the U.S. Department of Commerce's authoritative quarterly review 
that provides the facts and figures on employment, earnings, production, exports and imports, 
and other key industry areas. A $5 year’s subscription brings you fresh data plus analyses of 
current conditions and trends from the Bureau of Domestic Business Development. 


Return this coupon now to start your subscription. 


ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. C 41.18 (] Remittance Enclosed 
at $5.00 Add $1.25 for foreign mailing. No additional postage is required for mailing (Make checks payable 
within the United States or its possessions. to Superintendent of 


Send Ochewtetien to: Documents) 





NAME —-FIRST, LAST 0 Charge ay Deposit 
es == nn ron eet —— LLititt I-L] 


LITT TITEL TITTY theenn a ie 


STREET ADDRESS MAIL ORDER FORM TO: 


TESST ECR SSSR Sees ee Superintendent of Documents 
' Government Printing Office 
ciTY ex ZIP CODE Washington, D.C. 20402 


Litittitititiitt 1 iit 
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